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abolish intemperance, pauperism, crime, and war we 
should abolish the causes of these things, and that to 
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secure the blessings of liberty, health, and the enjoyment 
of life we should cultivate the virtues and faculties out 
of which such things naturally come. The time has now 
come to organize a campaign with all the new resources 
of power and knowledge in order that preventable evils 
should be speedily abolished. 
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By all honorable means let us avoid a tariff war with 
our neighbors in Canada and those with whom we have 
dealings in other parts of the world. Without taking 
part in the contest concerning free trade and protection, 
which involves a moral question very difficult to dis- 
entangle, we need not hesitate to advocate a generous 
policy in our dealings with all other nations. They are 
belated theorists who hold that any one nation can 
prosper at the expense of all the rest. Universal good 
will is a commercial asset of the highest value. A good 
name in the market is not only better than riches, but it 
is the source of the wealth which breeds no envy. 
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Mucwu is said about the unearned increment in the 
value set upon material possessions, but in the mental and 
moral life of every individual there is something which 
may properly be called the unearned increment, some- 
thing which the individual did not produce for himself, 
which he could not have produced, and which, if taken 
away, would leave him poverty-stricken in mind, heart, 
and conscience. This unearned increment comes to 
him through the traditions of society, the influence of 
his family, the community in which he lives, and the 
education which has been made possible by the toil and 
struggle of hundreds of generations of human beings. 
This unearned increment he can distribute not by any 
payment of cash, but it is due to the world, and he must 
render his account and pay his debt in service. ‘‘Freely 
ye have received, freely give’? is an injunction which 
presses upon the conscience of every sensitive and in- 
telligent human being. 


EXPERT jurists have said that professional criminals 
make up but a small proportion of what is commonly 
called the criminal class. They are few in number, well 
known, and, if they were separated from the disorderly 
and ignorant classes that give so much trouble to society, 
the principal crimes against property would cease. 
We pay some attention to a man’s criminal record, and 
sentences are gauged accordingly; but, when it is well 
known that a man has trained himself and has become 
expert as a counterfeiter, a burglar, a bank robber, or a 
swindler, why should he be allowed again and again to 
inflict upon the community not only the direct loss caused 
by his criminal conduct, but the great expense of hunting 
him down and convicting him? 
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WE do not intend to take any part in the exciting 
political campaigns which are certain to engage the at- 
tention of the American people in the years that will 
elapse before the next presidential election. A silent 
and orderly revolution, almost equal in importance to 
that which is now in progress in Great Britain, is going on 
and will result in great changes in the attitude and pol- 
icies of all parties. In the general government and in the 
governments of the several States, there is manifest a 
desire to bring all our institutions into harmony with 
the new spirit of reform and progress now stirring the 
body politic everywhere. Fraud, as the ancient proverb 
says, sticks between buying and selling. But it was 
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true in the ancient days, and it is true to-day, that fraud 
and graft stick between the individual, whether voter or 
not, and those who legislate for him. Now as always 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. More vigilance 
is required now than fifty years ago, because the oppor- 
tunities of evil are increased, temptations are multiplied, 
and the prizes which tempt the greed of common mortals 
are rich beyond anything that our forefathers dreamed 
of. 


Dreadnoughts and Fear Not. 


The declaration that we need and must have adequate 
means of defence against all nations if the Republic is 
to continue free and independent of foreign interference 
and control has been so vigorously pressed upon the 
attention of the American people that many men and 
women who do not believe_in building battleships are 
inclined to be neutral on the question, for fear that they 
may be indifferent to things that make for national well- 
fare. As between England and Germany it is evident 
that there is a rivalry which seems to many who are not 
warlike in temper to call for great armaments. But 
there is nothing in the relations of these two nations, 
separated only by a narrow expanse of water, that is in 
any way parallel to our own relations to what President 
Taylor described as ‘“‘all the world and the rest of man- 
kind.” 

Peace men in Congress have confessed that, in spite of 
their principles, they were forced to admit the necessity 
of building men-of-war. Where the necessity lies the 
average American citizen does not see, and the suspicion 
is excited that shipbuilders and protected interests stir 
up what little zeal for the expansion of our navy exists 
outside of the Navy Department and a few of its pro- 
moters and friends. ‘To make any provision that would 
be adequate as a defence against all nations we need not 
one great navy, but two of equal strength which, until 
the Panama Canal is opened, would be separated by 
three thousand miles of railway connections. But against 
whom are we on the Pacific coast to arm ourselves? 
England and Germany are the only two nations that are 
ever thought of in connection with our Atlantic coast 
defences. But England and Germany are straining to 
the last ounce of tension to keep the balance against each 
other and to weight the scales a little beyond that point. 
Neither of them could spare half a dozen Dreadnoughts 
to sail across the Atlantic Ocean and threaten New York 
or Boston. Supposing that the British government 
should allow a German fleet to sail down the British 
Channel on its way to our shores (an incredible suppo- 
sition), the absence of this part of the German fleet would, 
if what the war-makers say is true, invite an immediate 
attack on Germany by England. _ 

But a glance at the budget of Great Britain shows the 
utter folly of attempting to build in rivalry with that 
nation. The navy estimates for the coming year are 
over two hundred million dollars. ‘‘This new pro- 
gramme,” according to the Spectator, ‘will consist of 
five large armored ships, five protected cruisers, twenty 
destroyers, and a number of submarines.’’ Also during 
the current year “five battleships, two unarmored 
cruisers, nine destroyers, six first-class torpedo-boats, 
and sixteen submarines will be completed.” Two large 
floating docks capable of receiving any war vessel have 
been ordered. Ten Dreadnoughts are already in com- 
mission, and the next month ten more will be under com- 
struction. Against these the Germans have fifteen 
Dreadnoughts on the way, with more coming. 

If with such facts in mind the American people were 
urged to match these two European powers in the crea- 
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tion of a navy or of two navies of similar strength and 
proportions, it would be impossible to appropriate a 
dollar for the purpose. ‘The only way in which an ap- 
propriation can be wheedled out of Congress is by com- 
bining two incongruous and mutually contradictory 
arguments. The one argument is based upon the need 
of matching other nations in strength, which is clearly 
impossible; and the other based upon the need of doing 
something patriotic to maintain our standing among the 
nations with a pitiful appeal for a number of battle- 
ships too small to be of any use in playing the game of 
bluff with other powers. 

An evident fact, which was made conspicuous when 
our sixteen ships sailed around the world, is that in case 
of war in distant parts we should have no means of coal- 
ing our battleships nor any harbors where we should be 
safe against all comers. We might draw upon our mer- 
chant marine in our Great Lakes for coaling vessels; but, 
compared ‘with Great Britain and Germany, we are weak 
beyond possibility of comparison. All nations that have 
any voice in the control of the world need some men-of- 
war. If there were no efficient police force on the high 
seas, the Malay Archipelago and the China Sea would 
swarm with pirates within six months. It is even pos- 
sible that Barbary corsairs might again put forth upon the 
Mediterranean and the waters outside of the Straits of 
Gibraltar and call for the services of another-Commodore 
Perry. 

If the question of building a great navy were referred 
to the American people with the choice between paying 
for it by direct taxation or going without it, the apathy 
of the people would quickly be apparent. If only one 
dollar apiece were the voluntary tax levied upon every 
man, woman, and child in the Union, there would be a sad 
deficit in the marine fund when the books were closed. 


Grafting an Old Tree. 


It is needless to taunt us because of the rather limited 
numbers of our membership, the slow growth of our 
churches, the rather localized clustering of those who call 
themselves by our name in one part of the country, and 
the thin and scattered societies outside that centre. 
We are relatively, but not actually, small; for each 
church is, or ought to be, a little vineyard planted in 
the wilderness, and the wine we offer is always accepted 
gladly by some, if rejected by others. It is interesting, 
too, to find how many have thirsted long for just such a 
draught, and are more than glad to partake of our 
vintage. 

Our doctrines are especially good for budding and 
grafting on older stock. If the name is sometimes 
repellent, the substance, when transplanted and allowed 
to spread by inoculation, has a wonderful power of ex- 
pansion. We are sometimes astonished to see how our 
position on the virgin birth, miracle, original sin, pre- 
destination, and future punishment, has been taken up 
and incorporated into the body of an old faith. To be 
sure, these new and vigorous branches are of a nature to 
render the remainder of the tree of but little value. 
Reconciliation is hard to effect, as Jesus said, when he 
spoke of putting new wine into old skins. But this 
curious mixture of old and new is accepted by many who 
are frightened by a name and ready to take shelter under 
an illusory compromise. 

Misconception, prejudice, ignorance, have done some- 
thing in keeping us small. We should frankly confess 
that our unadulterated doctrine, the honest truth 
frankly uttered, does not appeal to the masses; but, when 
a strong flavor of it appears in an old stock, it is often 
welcomed with enthusiasm. Then it appears under 
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the enticing name of liberalism. Thousands prate of 
liberality who know not how to define the word. It 
has a pleasant sound to many who are unaware that it 
holds, wrapped within it, the essence of the principle 
that affrights them in the word ‘‘Unitarian.” Itis not by 
logical deductions that ideas spread and the climate of 
souls is tempered and softened, but rather by the imag- 
inative faculty and the mysterious movements of sym- 
pathy and emotion. The world’s great benefactors are 
often hated and despised by those they have benefited. 
The principles of the Jews—their lives and habits of 
eo. been inoculated with the teachings of 
esus. 

To the Catholic, Dr. Martin Luther is a bugbear, for 
the sturdy little doctor knew all the damaging secrets 
of the inner shrine of the papacy. But, hate him as the 
hierarchy may, he, too, was a grafter of new life upon the 
old, decrepit Church, fast sinking into a slough of cor- 
ruption,—a purifier and regenerator, and consequently 
one of its greatest benefactors. So, too, it happened 
with John Wesley, who became a vivifying influence in 
the Church of England, and, though it may despise 
Methodism, it knows not what it owes to the new spir- 
itual life thus inculcated. 

In the same manner the Unitarian body is constantly 
grafting new thought, purpose, and method on the older 
churches, and, this being a large part of its mission, it 
can afford to be small in the actuality of its membership, 
and to remain content with what it can effect by earnest 
effort and direct action. For by indirection a large part 
of the finest and subtlest work is accomplished. Its 
sphere is wider than the radius of a few hundred churches, 
and, though this is not always avowed or even understood 
by those within its metes and bounds, the purpose of its 
very existence is to widen the area of liberal thought 
by a movement without which the old churches might 
have fossilized, for liberality during the past quarter 
of a century has been the very breath in their nostrils. 
Their great preachers have been liberals, and in propor- 
tion to the extent of their liberalism their influence has 
spread. 

The great Unitarian prophets of the past understood 
these facts. They did not worry about misrepresenta- 
tion and animosity, nor because the Church was small 
in numbers and relatively inconspicuous. They wrought 
to make the influence of its doctrines wide and potential. 
So, it seems, we should tranquilly view the rate of growth 
vouchsafed to the denomination in the calm belief that 
it has the future for its own, if not in name, in substance 
and purpose, and the present is but the stepping-stone 
to the glorious harvest of liberalism, which, in a broad 
sense, has been prepared by its labors. It is not boast- 
ful to say that, though other organizations have done noble 
work, it has stood forth as pioneer in the great task of 
spiritual enlightenment. Without the stand made by 
Channing nearly a century ago, it is impossible to say 
what the status of religion in this country would have 
been to-day. Old bigotry and blindness would have 
yielded to other influences doubtless; but he was the 
apostle appointed to put his lips to the trumpet and sum- 
mon a moribund ecclesiastical Jericho to surrender. 
The work, you will say, is only begun. No great land- 
slide from the old ranks, as was once predicted, has taken 
place, but it is one thing to tear down a structure with 
tremendous noise and dust, and another to transform 
it vitally or to assist the spirit of the age in this great 
work. 

It is an immense inspiration and stimulant to the soul 
to see something great in what our faith stands for, 
though we occupy ever so small a place numerically. 
We have no need of apologizing for what we believe, 
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rather a sense of worthy accomplishment in the past 
and of greater things to come should awaken modest 
satisfaction. To have been among the first liberals on 
this continent, succeeding such men as Franklin and 
Jefferson, ought to be cause of pride and gratitude to 
the influences which have led us out of the theological 
Egypt. ‘The record of a century is a noble page of fine 
achievement, and if self-praise is to be frowned upon and 
discouraged, still it is permitted to turn our glance back 
over the past, and note the stars in our little firmament 
shining with the beams of. love to God, love to man, 
love of country, devotion to truth, and spotless, noble 
lives. 

Is it wrong to intimate that our people have sometimes 
taken too low and depressed a view of the accomplish- 
ment and even the significance of our Church? Dis- 
couragement, despondency, seldom see clearly into the 
meaning of things. The view is too narrow, and bounded 
by the personal equation. It is the hopeful and exultant 
soul that cherishes the ideal and has the power of vision. 
The illimitable hope, the unfailing trust in the good cause 
and its ultimate triumph carry us forward on the spir- 
itual current, and not the peevish, critical spirit. It is 
better to exaggerate our favors and privileges a little 
than to depreciate them, and to rejoice heartily in what 
has been attained, and in the great and beautiful prom- 
ise of the future. 


Ebb and Flood Tides in Public Worship. 


Too much has been said about the decline in the at- 
tendance at church of this generation. It is a difficult 
subject to handle in the pulpit, for only those who do 
not need the rebuke can then hear it. The reiteration 
of the fact in the daily papers probably troubles no care- 
less man’s conscience, and perhaps encourages him to 
stay away still more, since he finds that it is getting to 
be the fashion to do so. Since, however, so much has 
been said on the matter already, it may be well to point 
out one or two consolations that may bring churches 
and ministers to a more courageous though not more 
contented frame of mind. 

In the first place, it should be noted that many of 
those who do not go to church very often, still keep their 
pews and so help provide for those who go constantly. 
It is not wise for a minister to be too severe upon those 
who are giving of their means, if not of their personal 
presence, to help carry on his work. ‘The rector of a 
large Episcopal Church in Boston says, very justly, in 
his Year Book: ‘“‘I owe so much to the friendship and help 
of these persons that I am glad to receive them on their 
own terms. .. . This certainly is infinitely to be preferred 
to an absolute breach, total indifference, or hostility.” 

Again, the minister may take a certain comfort and 
the church judge him more justly from the fact that 
a lessening attendance is a general feature of church life 
to-day, and not confined to any parish. Even where 
there are some reasons for it peculiar to the preacher or 
the congregation, they would not produce the effect they 
do but for this larger fact, which is common to all 
churches. There is much room and demand for jus- 
tice in taking into the account the religious condition of 
the community as a whole. 

What few people know, however, is that church at- 
tendance has always been intermittent. The alternation 
of interest and indifference is not as regular as that 
of day and night, but it is as certain. At least once 
in a century this wail of alarm and sorrow over the 
decay of religion has been heard. 

The New England Puritans had hardly got well 
settled, and their churches built, when, if we may trust 
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the sermons of the period, the bottom seemed to drop 
out of public worship. Thomas Prince, the author of the 
“Christian History of New England,”’ said of this period 
(1660-1700), “There was scarce a prayer made in public 
by the elder ministers without some heavy lamentations 
of the decay of the churches.’’ Again, in the eighteenth 
century, in England and New England, an elegant scep- 
ticism spread through the higher classes, and piety seemed 
alost virtue. Bishop Butler in 1751 affirmed “an avowed 
scorn of religion in some and a growing disregard of it in 
the generality.” At the beginning of the last century, 
says Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, came ‘‘the lowest low- 
water mark of the lowest ebb-tide of spiritual life in the 
history of the American Church. The present weakness 
of the churches appears to be but another return of a re- 
current phenomenon. 

But every ebb has. been followed by a flood. ‘This 
has sometimes taken shape in what are called “revivals,” 
but they have been but the froth on a waye that is 
more powerful than any temporary excitement. A true 
“revival” is valuable not so much for what it is and 
does itself as for what it witnesses concerning the deeper 
feeling of the community,—a sense of need in the soul. 
These periods of decline show one of two things,—either 
that religion is of less use than we have thought it to 
be or that a deeper and purer form of it is needed to 
meet the demands of new truth and a broader life. It 
was inevitable, in view of the astonishing development 
of human thought and activity in the last half-century, 
that the old views of God should prove inadequate and 
uninteresting to the educated mind. The result must 
be either to bring to light deeper and broader views of 
Him and His relation to daily life or else to show that 
we can get along without Him. ‘The latter is impossible. 
The former will doubtless be the result of the present 
religious halt. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


While the secretary is visiting the churches on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Canadian North-west, the pres- 
ident of the Association has been on a similar mission in 
the South. 

On Sunday, March 6, I had the pleasure of preaching 
to some four hundred of our fellow-workers at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Since I was last at Louisville the beautiful 
public library, occupying with its ample grounds a 
whole block, has been built opposite our church. The 
Church of the Messiah has thus become one of the most 
conspicuous as it has always been one of the best designed 
buildings in the city. The society is influential and sub- 
stantial, and it enjoys the guidance of some of the most 
progressive and public-spirited citizens of Kentucky. 
Its work will go steadily forward under its vigorous new 
minister, Rev. Maxwell Savage. 

The meeting of the Religious Education Association, 
at Nashville, Tenn., occupied the next four days, and this 
significant gathering will be elsewhere described in the 
Register. ‘The audacity of the executive board in hold- 
ing the meeting in the South, far from the original strong- 
holds of the movement, was justified not only by the 
local interest and the extraordinary demonstrations made 
by the faculties and students of the five or six colleges 
and seminaries that make Nashville the chief educa- 
tional centre in the South, but also by the attendance 
of delegates from a distance. Among the Unitarians 
present were Mr. Lawrance of Winchester, Mr. Foote of 
Ann Arbor, Dr. Rowlett of Atlanta, Dr. Bayer of Hun- 
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Mass., Miss Mason of Louisville and other friends. Mr. 
Lawrance and I had honorable places on the programme, 
and four representatives of our fellowship were elected 
to the new board of directors. The fact that all four 
are members of one church, the First Parish of Cambridge, 
is an indication of how far and how closely this great 
religious movement is associated with our university 
life. 

The next stopping place was Chattanooga, where, on 
a week-day evening, the people of our society were kind 
enough to come out to meet me and to listen patiently 
It was good to find the 
old friends steadfast in their allegiance, the church prop- 
erty in good order and constantly increasing in value, 
the society meeting all its obligations promptly, and new 
members coming in. People in the South do not become 
Unitarians by battalions, but there is steady, if slow, 
gain in all our churches. The liberal cause in Chatta- 
nooga is now to be re-enforced by the establishment of 
a Universalist church in the southern part of the city. 
On Saturday morning Rev. Mr. Lloyd and I had a con- 
ference with Mr. H. R. Childs of New York, the presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Christian Union, and the 
Universalist minister, and all were agreed that contro- 
versy was unthinkable, amalgamation in this case un- 
necessary, and that a Universalist movement in a sec- 
tion of the city far from the Unitarian church would 
strengthen and not weaken or duplicate the work of the 
Unitarian society. Hearty good will prevailed at the 
interview, and the Universalist representatives were as- 
sured that their endeavor would be cordially welcomed 
by the Unitarians. 

At Atlanta, on Sunday, the 13th, the little church 
was twice completely filled. At the evening service our 
Universalist friends united with us, and Mr. Childs and 
Rev. Mr. Ellenwood joined me in the speaking. Both 
societies have gained in numbers and resources since I 
last visited Atlanta, and both church properties have 
increased in value. Both are led by able and alert 
ministers. On Monday, the 14th, I had time for many 
interesting personal interviews, for an address to the 
students of the Atlanta Theological Seminary (Congre- 
gational), and a visit to Atlanta University where high- 
minded zeal and self-sacrificing devotion maintain the 
difficult struggle for the education of the negro boys and 
girls who go out to be teachers of their race. 

The Southern Conference at Jacksonville will doubt- 
less be fully reported by its faithful secretary. It was 
a pleasure to meet in the beautiful new church. It isa 
thoroughly satisfactory building, well located, conven- 
ient, and handsome, a testimony to the taste and skill of 
the building committee, to the generous good will of 
friends far and near who contributed to the building 
fund, and to the energy and fidelity of Mr. Coleman and 
his fellow-workers. The attendance at the Southern 


_Conference from outside of the local church can never be 


large, for the distances between our scattered churches 


’ are great; but there is always an abundance of hospitable 


cheer, earnest discussion, and good speaking. ‘The re- 
ports from the field were unusually encouraging. Every 
one of the Southern churches has a minister, a building 
more or less adequate, and a well-organized working con- 
stituency. The representatives of the National societies 
have visited all the churches within the last month. 
Mr. Lawrance has encouraged the societies at Richmond, 
Highland Springs, and New Orleans. Mrs. Davis has 
brought her contagious optimism to Dallas. Mrs. 
Peterson has visited Charleston and all the preaching 
stations on the circuits in Florida and North Carolina. 


_Mr. Rowlett has spent a Sunday in Memphis, and I have 
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spoken to our friends at Louisville, Chattanooga, and 
Atlanta. All of these representatives, except Mrs. Davis, 
who has gone on to California, met at the Jacksonville 
Conference, and in consultation with the Southern Mis- 
sionary Council made plans for the strengthening of our 
cause in these Southern States. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics, 


THE outcome of the election in the Fourteenth Con- 
gressional District in Massachusetts, which took place 
on March 22, has attracted wide-spread attention as a 
possible indication of political sentiment with especial 
reference to the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. Eugene N. 
Foss, nominated as a Democrat and running on a plat- 
form in which the existing tariff law was denounced as 
one of the causes of the high range of prices, succeeded 
in overcoming the Republican plurality of 14,250 by 
which the late William C. Lovering was elected in 1908, 
and achieved a Democratic victory by a margin of 5,640 
votes,—a total overturn of nearly 20,000 votes out of 
less than 26,000 ballots cast. The Democratic leaders 
in Congress saw in the change of sentiment in the Four- 
teenth Massachusetts District a sign of a coming change 
in the complexion of the National House of Representa- 
tives. The Republican leaders, on the other hand, were 
disposed to explain the Republican defeat partly on the 
basis of tactical errors committed by William R. Bu- 
chanan, Mr. Foss’s Republican opponent. 
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THE problem of Liberia, as presented to Congress in 
a special message by the President on March 25, con- 
fronts the United States with the necessity of assuming 
the part of active guardian toward the little negro re- 
public which was established under American auspices 
as an interesting ethnological experiment. ‘The report 


- of the commission which is transmitted to the national 


legislature with the executive’s message points out in 
effect that the Liberian state is hard pressed by its 
British and French neighbors, that its finances are in a 
chaotic condition, that its powers of policing and de- 
fence are defective, and that active participation in 
the internal affairs of Liberia by the United States is 
necessary to their reorganization upon a satisfactory 
and permanent basis. The commission recommends, 
among other means of making the relations of Liberia 
and the United States closer, that the United States 
“establish and maintain a research station”’ in Liberia, 
and that the State Department “reopen the question of 
establishing a naval coaling station in Liberia.” 


wa 


WHILE the State of New York is conducting a com- 
prehensive housecleaning by means of an investigation 
into the charges of bribery brought against Jotham P. 
Allds, late Republican leader and president pro tempore 
in the Senate, and by a simultaneous though separate 
inquiry into the methods by which fire insurance com- 
panies, foreign and domestic, have been influencing leg- 
islation at Albany, an interesting series of disclosures of 
municipal corruption are attracting attention to Pitts- 
burg. The scandal in the Pennsylvania city has involved 
chiefly the Select and Common Councils. It would ap- 
pear that more than a third of the membership of those 
bodies, past and present, have figured in the acceptance 
or the distribution of bribes, ranging all the way from 
$5,000 to $81.10. Thus far a bank president, the former 
president of the Common¥Councils, and two other men 
have been sent to the penitentiary; a councilman is 
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under sentence to the penitentiary; and the confessions 
made by other present or former members of the muni- 
cipal legislature bid fair to increase the prison population 
of Pennsylvania by round numbers of corruptionists. 


Ba 


Mucu anxiety on both sides of the Canadian frontier 
was relieved at the beginning of the week, when it was 
announced simultaneously at Washington and Ottawa 
that a basis of agreement had been reached in the nego- 
tiations to avert a tariff conflict between the republic 
and the Dominion. The concessions which will enable 
the United States to extend to Canada the advantages 
of the lowest rates provided under the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law for countries which do not “unduly discrim- 
inate’ against American trade were effected in prin- 
ciple by President Taft and Hon. W. S. Fielding, Can- 
‘adian minister of finance, reinforced by an unmistakable 
public sentiment in both countries. The agreement 
with Canada disposes of the last grave problem pre- 
sented by the requirements of the new law. ‘The ne- 
gotiations with France, which a fortnight ago offered 
difficulties to the administration at Washington, are 
approaching a successful conclusion to the advantage of 
both sides in the controversy. 


Sd 


THE issue of the reform of the House of Lords ac- 
cepted in principle by both the liberal and the conserva- 
tive camps of British political opinion has been pre- 
sented in two divergent versions before Parliament in 
the past ten days. On March 22 the House of Lords, 
by the surprising vote of 175 to 17, adopted the resolu- 
tion introduced by Lord Rosebery, conceding that the 
possession of a peerage should no longer in itself afford 
the right to sit and vote in the upper chamber. It was 
carefully explained by Lord Rosebery, before the resolu- 
tion was voted upon, however, that the acceptance of 
his proposition would not imply the submission of a bill 
to carry out its sentiments. That task, it was implied, 
would be left to some future conservative government 
to undertake. ‘The attitude of many of the peers who 
voted for Lord Rosebery’s resolution was distinctly 
summarized in the following comment by Lord Lans- 
downe: ““A peer may vote for the resolution and then 
vote that every member of this house should have a 
hereditary title.” 

we 


PRIME MINISTER AsguitTH’s plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the upper house of the British legislature, which 
is immediate in its operations as well as much more 
comprehensive than that formulated by Lord Rosebery, 
was presented to the House of Commons last Tuesday. 
The fact that the prime minister’s scheme of reform was 
not in the least modified or deferred by the action of the 
House of Lords was taken in both houses to indicate 
the intention of the government to advance its own 
project for the rigid limitation of the House of Lords, 
as set before the electorate in general terms during the 
campaign that preceded the parliamentary election. 
After Mr. Asquith’s resolution had been introduced, it 
was still the expectation of the government’s opponents, 
and the apprehension of its friends, that the reform of 
the House of Lords would not be accomplished at this 
session, and that another appeal to the people will in- 
tervene before the main task to which the liberals are 
pledged shall be undertaken in good earnest. 


& 


THE prospects of the continued existence of the Triple 
Alliance upon its present basis have not been materially 
brightened by the pending visit of Chancellor von Beth- 
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mann-Hollweg to Rome with a view to discovering the 
sentiment of Italy toward the proposal for the renewal 
of the international agreement which expires in 1914. 
The German statesman reached Rome at the moment 
when the Italian cabinet was in the crisis of relinquish- 
ment of office last week. ‘The business which the kaiser’s 
representative brought to the Italian capital caused a 
temporary postponement of the fall of Baron Sonnino 
and his associates, in order to furnish the necessary 
personal agency for the negotiations. The comment 
of the press of Italy upon Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
mission, however, promptly disclosed a deep-rooted and 
wide-spread popular opposition to any convention which 
would bind Italy to action in behalf of her allies, unless 
such action should be in direct line with the immediate 
interests of the Italian state. 
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Brevities, 


William R. Alger used to say, ‘‘What we hit is history: 
what we miss is mystery.” 


A well-worn dollar bill may carry the germs of a dozen 
virulent diseases. By all means let us have clean money. 


What we call the liberal faith for the most part follows 
the great continental lines east and west, and does not 
greatly flourish more than fifty miles either side of it. 


Many of our readers in this neighborhood forget that 
the Christian Register is not a Boston paper, but is 
intended for all sorts and conditions of men the world 
over. 


The greatest waste of human life comes where a com- 
munity is drained of the joyous life that ought to fill 
the air with gladness before boys and girls reach the 
age of sixteen. 


We put on a tariff to raise. the wages of our working- 
men and keep out the products of cheap foreign labor: 
then we open the doors wide to the cheap foreign laborers 
in order to keep down the cost of production. 


A clergyman of the Episcopal Church declined to read 
the Christian Register because it is absolutely necessary 
for him to obtain forgiveness of his sins which is promised 
through Christ and Christ alone. What a lonely world 
this must be for one who thinks that the vast majority 
of the human race is sinful and unforgiven! 


James Freeman Clarke. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER. 


In the noble tribute paid by Phillips Brooks to the life 
and work of James Freeman Clarke, on the Sunday 
following his death, the great preacher of Trinity Church 
said: ‘‘He belonged to the whole Church of Christ. 
Through him his Master spoke to all who had ears to 
hear. Especially he was a living epistle to the Church 
of Christ in Boston. It is a beautiful, a solemn moment 
when the city, the church, the world, gather up the com- 
pleteness of a finished life like his, and thank God for it, 
and place it in the shrine of memory to be a power and 
a revelation thenceforth so long as city and church and 
world shall last. It is not the losing, it is rather the 
gaining, the assuring of his life. Whatever he has gone 
to in the great mystery beyond, he remains a word of 
God here in the world he loved.” 


J 
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Every disciple and friend of Dr. Clarke can bear witness 
to the truth of this prophetic vision. He is still ‘“‘a word 
of God here in the world he loved.’” From every quarter 
of the globe come, day by day, new and gladsome tes- 
timonies regarding the light which evermore shines upon 
the pathway of the ideal life from his messages of faith, 
hope, and love. His convictions of truth, duty and 
destiny still live. 

“In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 


And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 


So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man.” 

In illustration of this, listen to two or three examples 
out of scores which have come within the limits of my 
personal knowledge. Recently it was my fortune to 
visit a minister of the Episcopal Church, a young man 
settled in one of the Middle States. Pointing to a pict- 
ure of Dr. Clarke, hanging over the desk in his study, 
he remarked, with utmost sincerity and affection: ‘‘I 
regard James Freeman Clarke as my patron saint. I 
have read everything that bears his name, and should 
not know how to go about my pulpit work without the 
inspiration of his help.” 

Two years ago I met one of the foremost Baptist 
preachers, the pastor of one of the largest and most 
influential churches of that denomination; and in the 
course of a half-hour’s conversation about helps in preach- 
ing, he told me—without the least reserve or hesitation, 
but with face all aglow with radiant love and grateful 
appreciation—that for twenty years and longer he had 
received more inspiration for his pulpit work and more 
light in his study of the great principles of gospel truth 
from James Freeman Clarke than from all other sources 
put together. 

From this testimony of a most successful and popular 
pastor of a Baptist Church in a great Southern city we 
not only get a glimpse of the continuous and ever-increas- 
ing influence of the founder of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples in Boston (whose membership includes thousands 
of truth-seekers and truth-lovers who never have entered 
its doors nor had their names recorded in its Year Book), 
but also a strong proof of the marvellous spiritual fore- 
sight of the noble seer at Trinity Church when he prophe- 
sied that his friend and ours would remain ‘‘a word of 
God here in the world he loved.’”” One such instance is 
enough, not only to prove this, but likewise to assure us 
that, although Dr. Clarke’s voice is no longer heard and 
his pen is now still, yet his mighty spirit of truth and 
love and earnestness of purpose is giving utterance to 
our interpretation of the gospel in tens of thousands of 
-pulpits where our name is either entirely ignored or only 
mentioned as a symbol of heresy and infidelity. 

And yet one other illustration of the far-reaching and 
ever-growing sway of James Freeman Clarke’s spiritual 
leadership presses in upon my notice. A year or two ago, 
on a summer holiday in the Far North, I chanced to meet 
a leading minister of the Methodist Church in Canada, 
who told me that through our Post-office Mission he was 
receiving copies of Dr. Clarke’s pamphlet sermons; 
that, after reading them, he was in the habit of sending 
them to his son, a college student; and that the son was 
also becoming greatly interested in this (to them) new 
view of religious truth. Indeed, as he confessed, with a 

sad earnestness, the son in a recent letter had declared 
that at the close of his college course he intended to 
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enter a divinity school, with the Unitarian ministry in 
view. And the father, far from finding fault with his 
son’s purpose, assured me that, if he himself were thirty 
years younger, he, too, would seek to enter our ministry. 

Yes, James Freeman Clarke still ‘‘remains a word of 
God here in the world he loved.” ‘‘He, being dead, still 
speaks!’’ But what is the message which he loved to 
proclaim, and which preachers of all denominations, 
Kast and West, North and South, hear so gladly and teach 
with such power _that no prophet is able to foresee what 


the end shall be? 


A word of God is a message about God, about the life 
we share with God, the life of God in the soul of man,— 
the Christ-life, the life of faith and hope and love and 
aspiration; the experience of a human soul when filled 
and thrilled with the consciousness of divine companion- 
ship, the sense of kinship to God, and the assurance of the 
Father’s help and guidance in all the affairs of daily life. 
And this, in a nutshell, is the basis, the foundation- 
principle, underlying all of Dr. Clarke’s preaching. Take 
any of his books, and you will find it plainly stated on 
every page. Read his poems, and every line breathes 
its inspiration. In a thousand ways, under diverse 
forms, in language familiar to every reader of the gospel, 
and yet so free from the technical phrases of theology 
that no fair-minded student of modern thought and 
advanced learning can find reasonable grounds for of- 
fence, in language any child can understand, he sets 
forth the great mysteries of life and death, the aspira- 
tions of the soul, the yearnings of the heart, the victory 
of faith, the purpose of religion, the opportunity of the 
church. 


A Voice from the Past. 


BY JULIA SARGENT VISHER. 


An unfortunate result of the making of books without 
number is that certain gems are buried so deeply under 
the accumulation that they are as though they were not. 
This becomes a real loss to the world when the gentle 
voice thus drowned by the insistent roar has a message 
which our time especially needs. Such a book has been 
much with me of late. 

Years ago a friend brought me from Benares, India, 
a drinking cup which had been made by the infinite 
patience and skill of some human hand. It was first 
beaten out and then delicately traced all over with 
beautiful designs. I show this to my friends, who wonder 
and admire. Why not show this other cup as firmly 
beaten out, as delicately traced by a thoughtful and 
sensitive worker, who counted it a joy to spend the best 
of his life in furnishing this rare cup which holds for 
those who thirst for that which is of highest value, a 
pure and refreshing draught? : 

The “Solitude of Nature and Man; or, The Loneliness 
of Human Life,’ was first published by the author in 
1866 and again in 1871, by Roberts Brothers. William 
R. Alger states his purpose in the preface, ““How to 
win the benefits and shun the evils of being alone’””— 

“To state the conditions and illustrate the attractions 
of a holier and grander happiness is always a timely 
service.” He hopes that it may serve as a sympathetic 
guide, performing the service for others he felt great 
need of for himself at an earlier day. 

The solitudes of man are outlined as created by in- 
dividuality, grief, love, occupation, selfishness, genius, 
and death. A careful and enlightening consideration 
of the dangers and the uses of solitude follows. 

Almost at random I select the following quotations :— 

“An earnest purpose is the closest of companionship.” 
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“Tt is all come and go and no stay. Our time needs 
the brooding spirit. Solitude stimulates and feeds, 
rather than generates purposes.” 

“Solitude is the tent of the Almighty which no thought- 
ful man can enter without awe or need leave without 
shrift and an access of strength.” 

‘‘Even if we wish it not, we must sometimes be alone. 
It is our duty to see to it that we are prepared to be alone 
profitably and cheerfully, without weariness and without 
fear.” 

“Yet self must not be the conspicuous object of our 
contemplation, but great truths and sentiments, moral 
and religious principles, nature, humanity, and God, 
the perennial fountains of fresh and pure life. He who 
follows this course is best qualified to read and interpret 
the secrets of other souls.’’ ‘To overcome the world 
it is indispensable, first, to overlook the world from some 
private vantage ground, quietly aloof.’”’ 

The first half of the book is given up to sketches of 
lonely .characters (thirty-seven in all) who illustrate 
the good and evil of solitude. For “‘solitude is to dif- 
ferent persons what their characters, habits, and aims 
make it.’’ ‘‘To one and another it is variously a convent, 
a prison, a sanctuary, a studio, a forge, a throne.” 

These biographies are miniature paintings of a rare 
order,—Byron, ‘‘in whose example we may trace the dark 
secrets of unhappiness’’; “Thoreau, to whom it hurts 
him to be just where personal indebtedness cries out 
only for generosity; Shelley, for whom his love is epito- 
mized in his tender reference to “‘the drooping marble 
of his form’”’ borne from the out sea; Channing, who 
seems to him “one of the few men who make us mend our 
idea of man.” 

Alger’s estimate of Jesus should no more be lost to the 
world than St. Gauden’s statue of Lincoln should be 
thrown into the refuse pile. I have read it many times 
with increasing wonder at its penetration, ‘appreciation, 
and inspiring quality. 

But is not obscurity already perialue this com- 
paratively rare book of forty years ago? Should not 
the Christian Register pulpit reprint for appreciative 
readers this one sketch of Jesus and then set it to work 
as a leaflet? Meanwhile a single quotation :— 

“In all the lone passages and humanly unfriended 
hours of his life he nourished his soul with the angels’ 
food of the sense of duty performed, love exercised, self 
sacrificed, divine favor vouchsafed. And the most es- 
sential lesson of that gospel which he is, rather than 
preaches, declares that ‘Whoever of all the faltering 
strugglers with the world will use the same helps in the 
same spirit shall win a kindred victory.’”’ 

Curcaco, IL. 


Christianity in Every-day Clothes. 

Equal rights, fair play, honest work, public spirit, 
general welfare, popular education, diffusion of intelli- 
gence, the distribution of benefits, physical and spirit- 
ual development, the perfectibility of mankind, are 
not New Testament phrases, but they all spring from the 
Spirit which seeks to make man wiser and better, and it 
is a poor blind Christianity that cannot recognize its 
own allies or its own offspring. 

Good will and good sense are quite as Christian as 
creeds and sacraments. Was it not a union of good 
will and good sense which made Jesus the teacher of his 
people and his race? Let us have good will and good 
sense, then let us judge whether the creeds and the 
sacraments help or hinder. Let us recognize and honor 
the present God, manifest in the time and place «we 
now inhabit,—manifest in nature and in man, in matter 
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and in mind, in science and in aspiration,—then it will 
be easy to profit by the word that came to holy men 
in ancient times. Let us but see the sacredness of those 
human lives which are every day commingled with our 
own, then we may understand how the love of the 
brother whom we have seen is all one with the love of 
the God whom we have not seen.—From “ Living 
Largely,” by Charles Gordon Ames. 
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In the Abbot’s Garden. 


BY MARY FIFIELD KING. 


The abbot was Father Ralph Pexall, a noted name 
among the religious houses of Henry VIII.’s time, and the 
garden that of the ancient abbey of St. Mary de Pratis 
at Leicester, now but a fragmentary ruin, but in its 
prime one of the noblest and most influential in England. 
The approach was by a shady mile of roadway just out- 
side the city. 

It was a beautiful spot, this old abbey garden, and full 
of historic interest. On one side a gentle slope of river 
bank separated it from the Abbey Park, a city reserva- 
tion, while on the others were the remains of the original 
old boundary wall of the monastery, still wonderfully 
intact, considering its hoary age. ‘To delight the eye 
was the vivid green of the thick, velvety turf, the river, 
and the feathery elms drooping and swaying over the 
old wall in the pale gold of the tempered English sun- 
shine; for the ear the low undertone of bees about their 
hives and the more distant notes of thrush and linnet; 
while for the imagination were the stories of many a 
striking scene in English history. 

The place was now a nursery for fruit-trees,—row upon 
row of thrifty young apples, plums, cherries, and peaches 
in all stages of growth, with generous sections set apart 
for vegetables and flowers, probably not so very different 
from the gardens the monks tended. ‘The soil was dark 
and rich, and heaps of tinted leaves from the rose-bushes 
littered the ground. A portion only of one of the towers 
and a bit of crumbling wall here and there was all that 
time had left of the stately Leicester Abbey. 

A modern farm building occupied the site of the great 
hall, and instead of a brown-robed monk the gardener’s 
little daughter acted as guide to visitors. A pretty pict- 
ure, too, she made, with her light step, her bright Saxon 
coloring, her pet dove wheeling overhead and a rollick- 
ing puppy at her heel. With laughing eyes, as she told 
of childish pranks, she parted the vines on the wall, dis- 
closing various queer hiding-places, or closet-like re- 
treats, built into the old stonework, probably used by 
the monks for shrines or for stations of the Cross. 

Here it was that the brethren of St. Mary’s once en- 
tertained King Richard II. and his queen at a splendid 
out-of-doors banquet one summer day long centuries 
ago. Beside the river bank opposite, perhaps curiously 
peering over the wall to watch the monks at their work, 
might have walked the gentle little Lady Jane Grey, 
whose home was at Bradgate Park, now another ruin, 
about a mile further on, where she studied so diligently 
with Master Ascham. Poor child, had she but stayed 
by the peaceful river! But of all the scenes witnessed 
in the old garden none surpassed in dramatic force that 
of the year 1530, when the great Cardinal Wolsey, the 
most conspicuous figure in England next the king, with 
all the papal power in England short of the pope’s own 
word, but now a disgraced and fallen man, came to ask 
hospitality and a grave. 

It was in the gloom of a November evening that a 
loud knocking at the garden gate brought Abbot Pexall 
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and a group of expectant canons to throw open their 
doors to the distinguished visitor of whose approach 
they had been hastily notified. By the light of the 
torches they saw the cardinal sitting upon his weary 
mule, with downcast mien and evidently in much suf- 
fering of mind and body. With him was not the usual 
sumptuous train of his former great estate, but a meagre 
retinue of servants and gentlemen who fully understood 
that their master was on his way to London by order 
of the king, and was practically a prisoner under arrest, 
a eae which in all likelihood would end at the Tower 
ock. 

He was received with great reverence, the abbot him- 
self leading the mule not only to the door, but even into 
the hall itself, then tenderly lifting the fainting man up 
the stairs to the best chamber. Throughout the night 
the household was tense with excitement. The abbey 
was so rich that, even had Wolsey’s company been a 
large one, all could be entertained with lavish hospitality. 
Nourishing food and the services of leeches were instantly 
at hand, but with little effect. For three days the car- 
dinal lingered before the end came, his disease a sort of 
dysentery, but with strong suspicion of poison, whether 
self-administered or not, a suggestion which later history 
still further emphasized. 

Wolsey had gone to York in preparation for his in- 
stallation at the cathedral, and there received perempt- 
ory orders from the king to return at once to London 
for trial. For some months the royal favor had been 
on the wane, and Wolsey understood only too well what 
the summons really meant. In charge of a commissioner 
he was carried to Pontefract and thence to Sheffield 
Park on this Via Dolorosa, where his spirits and bodily 
health suddenly sank, and where he gave voice to his 
misery in the famous words, “If I had served God as 
diligently as I have served the king, he would not have 
given me over in my gray hairs.” Haughty and arrogant 
as he had been at times in his supremacy, in his downfall 
he met affection and loyalty. His worst enemy had been 
Queen Anne Boleyn. 

On arriving at Leicester in his last extremity he had 
saluted the abbot, as Shakespeare put it, with the words: 
“© Father Abbot, an old man broken with the storms 
of state is come to lay his weary bones among ye. Give 
him a little earth for charity.” 

On the third day, as the end drew near and the hour 
which he himself had indicated, the monks assembled 
to see him die, and groups waited in the darkness of the 
garden. Father Pexall anointed him and received his 
last confession as the night came on. ‘And then,” 
wrote the old chronicler, ‘“presentlie the clocke strooke 
eight, atte which time he gave up the ghoste and thus 
departed this lyfe.” He was less than sixty at his death. 
A messenger was hastily despatched to London to notify 
the king, who met the news with the angry words, “I 
had rather than twenty thousand pounds that he had 
lived.” 

The cardinal was buried in the Lady Chapel of the 
abbey by torchlight. Every possible churchly honor 
was paid him by the monks, and the city authorities 
from Leicester were all present. Of this chapel not a 
vestige now remains, not even the faintest indication of 
its site. Again and again was the garden dug over by 
antiquaries in later years who hoped to locate the walls, 
and by others who hoped to find the coffin which was re- 
puted to be filled with jewels. Nothing definite was ever 
discovered, though it was ascertained that the chapel 
probably stood at the east end of the garden. Several 
coffins were unearthed, but nothing to be positively 
identified. The destruction of the whole abbey followed 
fast upon Wolsey’s death. 
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Seven years after the king’s final act for the suppression 
of the monasteries the royal commissioner visited the 
abbey and called upon} the abbot, then Father Bouchier, 
to surrender to the crown. Resistance was hopeless. 
The noble buildings were quickly dismantled and mu- 
tilated, stripped of their protecting lead, and left to rapid 
decay. Thus this important house shortly fell into the 
dust. Some time after the dissolution the abbey grounds 
and ruined buildings were given by the king to William 
Cavendish, founder of the ducal house of Devonshire, 
who had been one of the commissioners to take surrenders 
of the religious houses. Years later new buildings were 
erected as a residence, but the ancient garden remained 
unchanged. 

Wolsey’s death occurred at the climax of the abbey’s 
wealth and importance, and like his own sharp decline 
its fall was sudden and complete. Absolutely nothing 
was left of it, and in want of any contemporaneous 
pictures it was difficult to imagine its extent and appear- 
ance. But, though to the eye it was a shapeless blank, 
its memories were painted in strong and glowing colors 
which time had not faded. Glowing also were the 
bunches of roses with which the little guide filled the 
hands of the American visitors, as she lingered with them 
at the end of the path and finally closed the door of the 
abbot’s garden. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Plea for Justice. 


BY REV. NATHAN SOUTHWICK HILL. 


The excellent editorial in the Christian Register, en- 
titled ““Ye Olden Time,’’ while suggestive along his- 
toric lines, is open to the shaft of criticism. As a lineal 
descendant of Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, I 
file a protest in behalf of the Quakers. Perusing your 
editorial, the casual reader would infer that the persecu- 
tion of the Southwicks ended with the refusal of the 
shipmasters to deport two of their children, Daniel and 
Provided Southwick, and sell them as slaves to any of 
the English nation in Virginia or Barbadoes. But this 
is simply an episode in the tragedy of that Quaker fam- 
ily. The stubborn fact of ecclesiastical bigotry, incar- 
nated in Gov. Endicott, comes to the surface, and cannot 
be expunged from the annals of colonial history. 
Granted the vested rights of the Salem colonists, was 
freedom of conscience a monopoly and the exclusive 
prerogative of the Puritan? Were not Quakers loyal 
subjects of the Crown of England, and had they for- 
feited the protecting law of Great Britain? ; 

Many ethical and legal questions are involved which 
need not here be recounted. But Quakers were not 1so- 
lated offenders. Salem had an experience with Roger 
Williams, the Baptist, and whose inhuman banishment 
in mid-winter led to the founding of my native State, 
Rhode Island. And, when Puritanism round and about 
Boston began to be too autocratic and oppressive, the 
founding of Connecticut followed. And it should not 
be forgotten that two staunch Unitarians, the late Sen- 
ator Hoar and John Fiske, whose historic perspective 
none can gainsay, never tired of extolling the freer 
spirit and broader methods of Connecticut. — So, too, 
Episcopalians came in for a share of Puritanic hatred, 
and probably they, too, would have been handled as 
roughly as the Quakers were had it not been for the 
saving grace that the Anglican Church was authorized 
by law. ; 

The facts briefly put are: that Lawrence and Cassandra 
Southwick, and son John and daughter Mary, emigrated 
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from Lancashire, England, in 1630, on the Mayflower, 
in company with William Bradford and others, and 
settled at Salem, Mass. On Feb. 24, 1639, Lawrence 
and Cassandra Southwick were baptized, and became 
members of the First Church, Salem. ‘The parents, 
with their son Josiah, were numbered among six persons 
who suffered at the outbreak of the Quaker persecution. 

Criminality? All that the records specify is the 
Christian duty of hospitality and openness of vision to 
follow the Eternal Light. In 1657 Lawrence South- 
wick and his wife Cassandra were committed to prison 
in Boston for entertaining two strangers, John Cope- 
land and Christopher Holder, who, forsooth, were Quakers! 
Lawrence was released, being a member of the First 
Church, and it was decided that he should be dealt 
with ecclesiastically; but his wife, Cassandra, was kept 
in prison seven weeks, and then fined forty shillings for 
having in her possession a paper written by those two 
strangers concerning the Truth and the Scriptures. 

Next in order, the husband, wife, and son Josiah, 
absenting themselves from the worship of the First 
Church, were sent to the house of correction, and whipped 
in the coldest season of the year, and their property was 
seized. 

Soon afterwards, with others, they were imprisoned 
again for being at a meeting, and Cassandra was again 
whipped. And the laws under which they were prose- 
cuted were enacted while they were prisoners. 

The crisis came May 11, 1659, with Endicott as the 
prime mover of this Puritanic Inquisition. When the 
governor was prodded as to the real cause of proceeding 
against them, he answered, “It was for contemning 
authority in not coming to the ordinances of God.” 
Hence, their offence was not statutory, but bordered on 
heresy. The die was set and the programme outlined. 
The court convened, and in legal form they were warned 
to depart from that jurisdiction, and, neglecting the 
mandate, they were to be banished under pain of death. 
Only a fortnight’s time was allowed for the preparation; 
and, although they petitioned a respite to attend to their 
affairs and secure a passage for England, yet their plead- 
ings were in vain. The edict being enacted, they were 
banished to Shelter Island, where they died in the spring 
of 1660 from privation and exposure. Even in death 
they were not divided, for the faithful wife survived her 
husband only three days. Through the portal of death 
those humble Christian martyrs to Truth and Righteous- 
ness were emancipated into the freedom of the City of 
God. ‘Truly, “the memorial of virtue is immortal, be- 
cause it is known with God and man. While it is still 
present, men take example of it; and, when it is gone, 
they earnestly desire it. It weareth a crown forever, 
having gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.”’ 

The ensuing year, Sept.9, 1661, their son Josiah, hav- 
ing returned from banishment, was ordered by the au- 
thorities to be stripped from his girdle upwards, tied to 
a cart’s tail, and whipped ten stripes in each of the towns 
of Boston, Roxbury, and Dedham. To his tormentors 
he remarked: “Here is my body if you want a further 
testimony to the truth I profess: take it and tear it in 
pieces. Your sentence is no more terrifying to me than if 
you had taken a feather and blown it in the air.”’ 

When protests were filed against persecution, malice, 
and cruelty, the colonial governors retorted: ‘‘No ap- 
peal to England! No appeal to England!” But, when 
high-handed proceedings became obnoxious, King Charles 
II. brought Endicott and his contemporaries to a halt 
by sending a missive from the throne, demanding them 
to cease proceeding against the Quakers, and to send such 
as were apprehended over to England for trial. 

The Quaker persecution opens a chamber of American 
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horrors, and its revelations are as painful as those of 
the Spanish Inquisition. Recalling that troubled era, 
the words of Milton rise to our lips, that 


‘Heavy persecution shall arise 
On all, who in the worship persevere 
Of spirit and truth.” 


While I do not pose as an apologist, neither sneak 
back into ancestor worship, yet I feel convinced that even 
to-day in the city of Salem the Draconian facts connected 
with Gov. Endicott are not really known. 

Down in the Plymouth Colony it was Gov. Prince who 
acted sternly in the dual capacity of judge and jury in 
dealing with the Quakers in that vicinage, notably so 
in the town of Sandwich. But to the honor of the Plym- 
outh Pilgrims be it said that they were more tolerant 
and catholic-minded than the Puritans. 

Your acceptance of the negative vote in Salem, de- 
clining the artistic fifty-thousand-dollar monument of- 
fered by the-Hon. Frederick F. Ayer, to commemorate 
his Quaker forbears, does not surprise me. ‘The time 
may come when a reversal of this opinion may ensue. 
Chief Justice Tawney rendered a Supreme Court decision 
which became national law, but the sober sense of 
Americans abrogated it a generation afterward. In the 
onward march of progress we shall find the poetic line 
nite 

“Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


Presumably ‘‘a statuary group, in which bigotry was 
represented by a tiger,’’ may be offensive so far as a 
majority vote is concerned. In the same breath we might 
ask, would a lamb best symbolize Gov. Endicott? But, 
if there be any truth in art, surely the sculptor’s design 
was not faulty, albeit offensive, to partisans of the old 
régime. While the generous offer of Hon. Mr. Ayers 
has been rejected, yet the ballad of Whittier concerning 
“Cassandra Southwick’’ will afford a literary monument 
reporting the inhumanity of the Puritan, yet voicing the 
triumph of the martyr host:— 

‘‘Mournful record of an earlier age, 


That, pale and half-effaced lies hidden away, 
Beneath the fresher writing of to-day.”’ 


‘Thou shalt lose thy life and find it, 
Thou shalt boldly cast it forth, 
And then back again receiving, 
Know it in its endless worth.” 


ORLEANS, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


If I can put some touches of rosy sunset into the life 
of any man or woman, then I feel that I have wrought 
with God.—George Macdonald. 


we 


Owing to the greatness of the Deity, the One Soul is 
lauded in many ways. ‘The different gods are mem- 
bers of the One Soul.—Hindu. 


wt 


If the crosses of life must sometimes make us sad, 
never, O Lord, may they make us ashamed; but may thy 
wisdom subdue us and thy peace be with us, and, when 
we are weakest, make us strongest.—J ames Martineau. 


& 


It is not the situation which makes the man, but the 
man who makes the situation. The slave may be a free- 
man. ‘The monarch may be a slave. Situations are 
noble or ignoble, as we make them.—F. W. Robertson. 


ae 
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The habit of strong feeling is silence. If it lend itself to 
speech, it is only upon great occasions, and, the occasion 
having come, its speech is music. Faithfulness in friend- 
ship and fidelity in love is evidenced by deeds, not words. 


Selected. 
Js 


Whatever jewels thou wearest on thy brow, only 
humility can give them their lustre. ‘To that talisman, 
Paradise opens its gate, and to it opens the heart of 
man. Dear to all hearts is he whom lowliness exalts.— 
Persian. 

ad 


The clearest creed’ is a paradventure; the soundest 
faith is but a guess; and they are wisest who affirm least 
and trust most: but, though we know not the absolute 
truth concerning any of the subjects about which so 
many have been so sure, we may be certain that man’s 
ideal of spiritual beauty can never be higher than the 
reality as it is in God.—John Page Hopps. 


Do We Need a Censor? 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


The British Empire possesses an official whose arduous 
duty it is to look after and regulate the dramatic morals 
of its people. Unlike the “keeper of the King’s con- 
science,’ his office is no sinecure. It is his business to 
read carefully every play which the aspiring dramatist 
desires to submit to a presumably eager population. 
For this depressing occupation he receives the sum of 
two guineas, not paid by the public treasury, but taken 
from the pocket of the aforesaid dramatist. And the 
work would be cheap at twice the money. However, 
a few dramatists, among them George Bernard Shaw, 
are disposed to complain of this underpaid and over- 
abused official who stands between their possible literary 
misdemeanors and the innocent British public. Mr. 
Shaw regards this official as a dunderhead and his func- 
tion as an organized impertinence. And Mr. Shaw is 
not alone in that frankly expressed opinion. Of course, 
every dramatist whose work is condemned by this dra- 
matic pope naturally feels a lessening respect for his 
critical ability and even for the soundness of his moral 
judgment. And a discriminating public will feel that 
the disappointed author has not entirely missed the mark; 
for, while this infallible censor condemned ‘Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,” a repulsive but not an immoral 
play, he put the seal of his approval upon ‘‘The Wife 
that never Smiled,’”’ a play so shockingly, insidiously, 
and insinuatingly filthy that neither Wycherley nor 
Mrs. Behn, with all their frank indecencies, could fur- 
nish a fellow to it,—a play which made every decent man 
in the house feel that he was a ‘“‘ Peeping Tom of Coven- 
acy, 

But, in spite of its admitted defects and natural lim- 


itations, there seems to be a growing feeling that it will 


be well in the interest of public morals to establish a 
dramatic censorship on this side of the Atlantic. Be- 
yond question, we have suffered in this country from a 
line of plays the apparent object of which is to make 
certain types of vice attractive and alluring. And it 
is equally beyond question that in some of the great 
centres of population such plays are popular and prof- 
itable. It is the custom of certain managers to justify 
such exhibitions by the plea that art should be untram- 
melled, etc., and that it is ‘“‘evil to him that evil thinks,”’ 
etce.; but, when I am served with putrid beefsteak and 
rancid butter, no measure of mental innocency which 


Christian Science can produce will convince me that I 
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am consuming the choice product of the dairy and the 
butcher shop! When the competent and courageous 
critic of the New York Life, who is neither squeamish nor 
prudish, frankly condemns certain dramatic exhibitions 
as indecent and intolerable, the indictment would seem 
to be complete. There can be no question as to the real- 
ity of the disease What is the best remedy? Is it to 
be found in the creation of a dramatic censorship? I 
think not. Iam convinced that the existence of a sound, 
wholesome, and rational law for the preservation of pub- 
lic decency should wisely limit and adequately represent 
the area of the State’s activity. That is the only re- 
straint placed upon the liberty of the press: it should 
be the only restraint placed upon the liberty of the stage. 
Dramatic censorship is beset with two very serious and 
radical defects, to say the least. In the first place, its 
power must necessarily be exercised by one person or a 
small number of persons, and therefore criticism soon 
runs (as it has in England) in the narrow grooves of 
traditional officialism. In the second place, the censor’s 
“Index Prohibition’ may shut away from the public 
valuable works of art which their creators ought to have 
the privilege of submitting to the judgment of a dis- 
criminating public. No man is good enough or wise 
enough to be intrusted with the supreme power of life 
or death over any work of human genius. Had Mr. 
Comstock been the arbiter, no doubt some of the su- 
preme achievements of the masters of literature would 
have been consigned to the darkness of oblivion. I 
repeat that the same laws that govern the liberty of the 
press should govern the liberty of the stage. If a play 
is indecent, scandalous or libellous, the courts are open 
to remedy the evil. We have seen how the freedom of 
the press has justified itself; for, as Lord Macaulay 
truly says, “the English press is the freest and most 
prudish in Europe.” The freedom of the stage will 
ultimately bear just as healthful fruits. 

After the death of Cromwell, and at the restoration 
of the Stuarts, the English stage reached the lowest 
condition of profligacy. Even the great Dryden min- 
istered at the filthy altar of social salacity. It was as- 
if Tennyson and Lowell had entered into rivalry with the 
filthiest panders of the French school and their witless 
American imitators. But the cure did not come through 
the prescriptions or proscriptions of an official censor. 
The Rev. Jeremy Collier, an extreme High Churchman 
of the English Establishment, under whose surplice there 
beat the heart of a soldier, like another Saint George, 
attacked the dragon of dramatic filth. Collier, unlike 
so many modern clerical critics of the drama, knew what 
he was talking about. Some of the weaker brethren 
tried to put up a sickly defence; but the great Dryden 
confessed judgment, paid the fine of self-humiliation, 
and, like a brave man, promised future amendment. 
This courageous priest did not, ostrich-like, thrust his 
head into the sand, refusing to see the evils of the stage. 
He hung the yellow flag of moral infection over the de- 
based theatre, and said to the English public, “You go 
there at your own risk!’’ From that period the English 
stage began to rise in character and reputation. 

Lord Macaulay, who was one of the cleanest-minded 
of men, defended Leigh Hunt when he was criticised 
for publishing a standard edition of the dramatists of 
the time of Charles II. ‘‘We commend,” says Macaulay, 
“the great universities for preserving the masterly 
works of the Greek and Latin stage; and it is not well 
to let any of the fruits of human genius perish from the 
earth.”’ ‘To the charge that such manifestations of genius 
debase the morals of the people, the great English critic 
replies in substance that a walk down Piccadilly or the 
Strand of a half an hour would take the bloom of in- 
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nocent ignorance from the soul of any English man or 
woman. You will have to take a person out of the world 
if you would keep him ignorant of its evil. 

Now I find myself in very sincere sympathy with Lord 
Macaulay. Fortunately the dramatic exhibitions which 
to-day excite the ire of the sincere moralist or arouse the 
apprehension of the advocate of dramatic censorship 
are not likely to penetrate far into the territory: of the 
twenty-first century. No English-speaking dramatist 
of established reputation is attempting to imitate the 
“Country Wife’ for illustrations. The Chorus Girl 
classics are not destined to secure an earthly immor- 
tality. Their glare and glitter and vulgarity constitute, 
for certain types of mind, their chief attractiveness. 

But, to be perfectly frank, I think the power of such 
exhibitions to do moral harm has been exaggerated. 
The vice-soaked Broadway dawdler and the immature 
‘Johnnies’? who haunt the stage door are not likely to 
be plunged into deeper iniquity by the half-veiled in- 
decencies of a musical farce. And in these days, when 
every public library is full of books which daringly 
discuss every phase of every social problem, the or- 
dinary “‘young person”’ is not likely to stumble upon a 
dramatic situation which is an entirely new revelation. 

In Paris, we are told, the great object of the moralist 
is to shield the “young person’”’ of the female gender 
from contamination. She is brought in contact only 
with a sterilized press, a sterilized literature, and a 
sterilized drama. Ignorance and innocence are pre- 
sumed to be interchangeable terms. We have Mrs. 
Malaprop’s authority for saying that ‘“‘comparisons are 
odorous.’ ‘This is especially true of moral comparisons. 
The French method of female education may be superior 
to ours. Allwecansay is that the same French moralists 
who are surprised and shocked at the freedom of our 
young girls are equally surprised and possibly shocked 
because we apply a process of sterilization to some of 
their choicest dramatic productions. Now I am going 
to say, with perfect frankness, that if I had to decide the 
question as to whether I would take my growing son or 
- my daughter to see an objectionable musical farce, I would 
unhesitatingly choose the latter. And I believe every 
morally educated woman will understand precisely what 
Imean. Iam not going to draw a balance sheet between 
the morality of the sexes. The faults of women are as 
grave as the faults of men, but they are of a different 
type. Even a good man will feel the almost irresistible 
force of a temptation which will speak to the average 
woman in an unknown tongue. A young fellow of good 
principles, but strong passions, will become infatuated 
with a woman of the stage for whom he cannot have one 
shred of respect. He may know that she is inherently 
vicious. And yet her nightly exhibitions of vulgarity 
may but tighten the bond that holds him in leash. ‘This 
is something which the ordinary woman finds it hard to 
understand. The silliest and most romantic girl that 
ever burned incense before the photograph of the mat- 
inée idol would have a spasm of disgust and shame if 
she saw that idol degrade himself to the level of vul- 
garity and indecency which the musical farce sometimes 
demands of its unfortunate chorus girls. She worships 
her idol because she idealizes him. The wife of King 
David who was shocked because her husband led the 
measure of a wild religious dance is the type of normal 
womanhood. Even an abandoned woman wants the 
man she loves to be better than herself. This is a truth 
for which we ought solemnly to thank God! . Frankly 
talk with young women who have been free to witness 
these objectionable shows, and you will find that they 
have been attracted by the color and music and grace 
of movement. The masked indecency, the thinly dis- 
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guised innuendo, the vulgar suggestion, frequently pass 
over their heads. Of course, clean-minded young women 
cannot wholly escape the contamination of such exhi- 
bitions. Their coarse fun and senseless slang must dull 
the edge of womanly refinement. And the admiration 
which the chorus girl secures may stimulate the vanity 
of some girls. But unfortunately the attractive young 
woman does not need the musical farce to tell her that 
there are easier ways of making a living than by hard 
work. My contention is that the musical farce, bad 
as it is, does not make sexual vice more attractive for 
the other sex. 

I wish we could say as much for our young men and 
growing boys. For them these debasing shows are uni- 
versities of vice. One feels as if there must be a deeper 
hell for the vile men who play ‘Sir Pandar’’ for the 
coming generation. And yet are they morally worse 
than the men who debase and prostitute our politics, 
degrade business with dishonest trickery, and manu- 
facture drunkards with patent medicines? We are all 
suffering from a national epidemic, the deadly dollar 
disease! For this blood-poison there is no legal specific. 
It cannot be cured by prohibition or censorship or 
laws for the destruction of trusts. The whole social 
system needs the tonic of personal and social righteous- 
ness. And the heart of this system is rational liberty. 
Anything that impedes or lessens its vitality or interferes 
with its normal action must deplete the body of which it 
is the central force. History has taught the English- 
speaking race one invaluable lesson; vz., that the people 
can be safely trusted to safeguard their own morals and 
protect their own religion. 

NANTUCKET, MAss. 


The Coming Religion. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


It is not President Eliot alone who is forecasting the 
religion of future generations in Christendom. 

A large number of other wise men, many of them 
within the boundaries of the orthodox church, both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, are frankly recog- 
nizing that the Church of the past is far from meeting the 
desires and intelligence of to-day, as well as of the days 
which are to come; that the new knowledge, in physical 
science and historical inquiry, has compelled a changed 
point of view of God, man, and destiny from that which 
produced the creeds of Christendom and the venerated 
forms of religious service; and that it behooves the Chris- 
tian Church to set itself to diligent house-cleaning in 
preparation for the acceptance of a long rejected divine 

est. 
eT he idea that human society, in civilized lands at least, 
is like the individual man or woman, in passing through 
stages of development, having its childhood, its youth, and 
its maturity, has taken possession of a majority of thought- 
ful people; and it is recognized in this light that our re- 
ligion, as it is organized in many ways, is the expression 
of the childish knowledge of the Christian world. 

This opinion showed itself long ago in the common 
revolt against the orthodox doctrines of future reward 
and punishment. 

Quietly, without any apparent change in the evidence, 
certainly by no new interpretation of the old proof texts 
of Scripture, the leaders of sentiment in a large number of 
Protestant communities ceased to teach or believe in a 
hell which in any way resembled that of the fathers. 


Plainly the feeling had become irresistible that the old ) 
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hell was the creation of an era of low sensibility an 
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for lost leadership. 
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imperfect sense of human rights under the government 


of a reasonable God. It had been born in the unthink- 
ing childhood of the Church, and now must be cast off 
with other infantile notions. 

Another instance of the quiet abandonment of out- 
grown old beliefs is the altered motive of foreign mission 
effort which is steadily taking the place of that which 
was once the dominant appeal. 

Certain of my neighbors, in excellent standing in 
evangelical churches, resent, with considerable heat, 
the suggestion that the purpose of missionary societies 
is to snatch the souls of misbelievers from the perdition 
to which everybody outside of the Christian fold is surely 
doomed. ‘They insist that this state of mind belongs 
only to unintelligent churches and back-woods com- 
munities; and that the present missionary zeal has in 
view nothing lower than imparting to less favored peoples 
the best of our Western culture, in which education, 
good government, and wholesome sanitary conditions 
have as large a part as definite theological ideas. 

I think this attitude would hardly be accepted, openly 
and consciously, by most of the contributors to the 
missionary organizations; but that it has influenced the 
minds of many who undertake to awaken a new en- 
thusiasm for the Christianization of the East is shown 
by what they omit in their appeals, by the absence of 
most which once was highly offensive in its ignorance of 
the true East, and in its assumption of a character in the 
divine government which might properly be termed 
barbarism 

Some of the leaders frankly assert that the Oriental 
Christianity with which they shall be contented is one 
which adopts the spirit of the ideal Christ under forms of 
creed and ritual which are quite unlike those dear to the 
Western ecclesiastical world. 

In their mind the new Christianity will be moulded 
by influences which belong distinctively to another at- 
mosphere of thought and feeling than that which for many 
centuries the Christian theologians have dwelt upon as 
the one sole plan of salvation. It will be Japanese or 
Chinese or Malayan in its essential forms, and Calvin- 
ist or Romanist or Methodist only in its moral temper 
and its devout outlook upon life and the universe. 

This is a revolutionary conception of the place of the 
church in the living world. 

These, however, are only commonplace manifesta- 
tions to the new ideas. 

Expressions like the following, taken from a recent 
article in a journal of theology by a Congregationalist 
Trinitarian clergyman, owe their force to the fact that 
they are not singular outbreaks of heresy, but utterances 
of a conviction which speaks often in the pages of modern 
books from evangelical sources :— 

“The history of the Church, both Protestant and 
Catholic, has, since the Reformation, been a losing fight 
It has failed to lead the world’s 
thought.” 

“Neither science nor philosophy, neither art nor cult- 
ure, neither statecraft nor industrial organization, is 
the creation of her Christ.” 

“The Church must acknowledge, rather exult, that in- 
numerable streams which water the garden of humanity 
flow not from Judzan hills.” 

“Tt is the aloofness of the Church from the temper of 
present thought more than her antagonism to it that 
militates against her leadership.”’ 

“The regnant principle of modern thinking, not to 
say of all actual thinking, is continuity. The inveterate 
tradition of the Church is discontinuity.”’ 

“A religion which makes discontinuity between God 
and man, Christ and man, God and the world; which 
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makes Christianity one religion against others; which 
divides the sacred from the secular, or sets spirituality 
apart from any normal development of the human spirit, 
is a religion which can do no business, in this age at least.” 

“The leadership of the world’s best thought and cult- | 
ure by a gospel sympathetic with them,—no task is 
more urgent!” 

“The Church must concede, rather contend for, un- 
restricted investigation and reflection in every realm.” 

‘Such words as ‘Come to Jesus,’ grow vacuous unless 
it is deeply taught who he is and what it is to come to 
him.”’ 

“The God with whom we have to do is God in his 
world. There can never be for us a spiritual life apart 
from those spheres of being through which we pass... . 
The function of the Church is the most profoundly sec- 
ular of all ages, to teach and apply the principles of 
Jesus as the foundation principles of society and its 
progress.”’ 

Thus and more of the same prophetic temper. That 
the company of this spirit is swelling in numbers and 
influence is a hopeful sign of the approach of an era of 
religion when the old futilities of dogmatism, insisting 
upon outgrown science, philosophy, and morality, shall 
give way to an order of faith and righteousness in which 
the scholar and the courageous of intellect shall be as 
much at home as the meek and humble soul which takes 
truth upon authority of use and want alone. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Edward Everett Hale. 
Born APRIL 3, 1820; DIED JUNE 10, 1909. 


In a letter written to thank a friend for a birthday 
gift of flowers, Dr. Hale said, in 1880: “‘I am glad every 
year that I was born in April. All the instinct of new 
life, from the blue birds round to taking down the double- 
windows, fits in nicely with one’s birthday. Mine has 
begun very happily, and your lovely flowers come in, 
just in harmony with my best hopes for the day. I am 
a good deal younger than I was fifty years ago.” 

This is a good introduction to the printing of com- 
munion services taken down stenographically, without 
the knowledge of Dr. Hale, just as the words were spoken. 
He gave his consent to their publication, and we thus 
reproduce what many of his parishioners have felt to 
be his deepest and tenderest utterances. The first of 
these services was conducted by Dr. Hale at the South 
Congregational Church, March 2, 1902, at which time he 
said :— 


COMMUNION SERVICE. 
CoNDUCTED BY Dr. HALe, MARCH 2, 1902. 


My own mother’s personal memory ran clear back to 
the beginning of the last century, and she used to say, 
with a great deal of interest, that she could recall the great 
joy which she took in the map which hung on the wall, 
and, when the minister said something about some chil- 
dren in some of these far-off countries, the delight it was 
to her to feel that she had something to do with the other 
side of the world. It is the best thing about the last 
century and this religion that it tore all to tatters the 
idea that a man simply saves himself; it shows that 


no man ever got to heaven alone or tried to get to heaven 


alone; that bearing one another’s burdens and living a 
life outside one’s self is the only life. We are tending to 
it every day. The newspaper with all its folly comes to 
me a consecrated sheet because it does call me into re- 
lation with all the rest of the world in which we are 
living. 
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It is a nice thing to go down to Genesee Street and see 
the vines and scarlet runners, and realize that it is the 
work of our own Sunday-school, and to think that chil- 
dren are growing up with a sense of other people and a 
life outside their own self-consciousness. Now, if we 
can bring that into all our reading of the Four Gospels, 
if we can see that the centre of it all is in those six words, 
“Our Father who art in heaven,’’ that is the whole of it. 
Of course, if God is our Father, we are his children; we 
have the nature of immortality, and we can live as im- 
mortals do, and the certain object of that life is that 
they live together, hand with hand, work with work, 
heart with heart; that we do bear each other’s burdens. 
Then the Four Gospels do come to be the law of life in- 
deed. We do not rightly comprehend our Saviour 
himself unless we see that he made himself a companion 
of all men. Just as from the first the people about him 
said, ‘“He eats and drinks with publicans and sinners.” 
Just what he did do! He brought them into the larger 
life. Those Jewish boys who could just make a‘ship 
sail across the Sea of Galilee found themselves, much to 
their surprise, apostles to Egypt and the Indies. They 
did know that they were children of God, and they would 
go out and make the world believe this, because this is 
God’s world, and God is on all sides and everybody is 
to take hold and work with him. 

I must put in one of the new expressions from Jesus’ 
lips which .is not found in the Four Gospels, but which 
came so early into existence that it seems almost certain 
that he said it. In the same way in which he speaks of 
the vine and the branches he said that each vine had 
twelve branches and each branch had twelve bunches of 
grapes; and in each bunch were a thousand seeds, each of 
which should be planted and grow up to be another vine; 
and the vine should have twelve branches, each having 
twelve bunches, each with a thousand seeds, and each 
with twelve vines springing from the thousand seeds. 
The world simply comes to be better and brighter be- 
cause he sends these forth into the world. 

We eat from the same bread every day and drink from 
the same cup, not only from this table, but as we break 
bread and pass the cup in our own households. We may 
and ought to make it sacred; to remember the tramp 
of whom I have spoken; to remember the soldier on the 
battle-field, the sailor on the sea, the prisoner in prison, 
all as our brothers. That is what we mean when we pass 
the bread from hand to hand. 


Almighty Father! bind us together as brothers and 
sisters in thy larger kingdom. Make us know that we 
share thy immortality. Show us how we can share thy 
Almightiness and how we can be about thy business as 
thine own children. 


COMMUNION SERVICE. 


CONDUCTED BY Dr. Haz, SUNDAY, FEB. I, 1903, AT THE 
SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


We come together in memory of that night, and ask 
Thee to comfort us, Thou who art the only Comforter; 
to come to us with Thy light and love and life as to one 
household of Thy love. O Father, the world of that day 
did not know him, but the world knows him better and 
better, and with the new day and the new year they come 
closer to each other and to Thee. Bless us in the new- 
born month of the new-born year, that every day we 
may come closer to each other, that our homes may be 
Thy homes, and Thy home our home; that we may be 
strong each for aH; that we may sorrow in each other’s 
sorrows and joy in each other’s joys. 

We thank Thee for the memories of those who have 
met here with us, who are now on the other side of Jordan. 
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As those memories come back, we ask Thy blessing upon 
them. For the hopes of this place in the new days we 
ask that Thou wilt consecrate them and be with us in 
the new days that are to come. There are those whom 
we do not see with the eye, whose words we do not hear 
with the ear, but they speak to us, they are comforting 
us now, and they are with us as we come to Thee. Knit 
us together in our prayers as we come to Thee. 

Knit together all these churches that they may truly 
be one church. Make this world a part of Thy world, 
that Thy kingdom may come and the reign of God in the 
hearts of men, that Thy will may be done by us as by 
the planets in their courses, that we may know we live 
and move and have our being in Thee. 


The simplest of all possible services is this meeting 
together as we meet here to eat and drink together, a 
service which needs no priest or king or altar, a service 
which a father and his boy may-have together before the 
boy goes out for years perhaps, or a service perhaps 
with kings and magistrates and envoys in the Congress 
of the world. Such a shame that it should be made a 
matter of superstition when we have just the familiar — 
farewell of him who was willing to give his life for us. 
He says, ‘‘Ye are my friends,” and at the same time he 
says, ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends.’”’ You cannot follow along 
the Four Gospels, you cannot read them with any sense 
of reality without seeing with this group of eleven how 
much he taught them, how he led them. I like to im- 
agine him talking matters over with them and getting 
their point of view. This boy John whom he loved, 
talking over matters with him from his point of view, 
and that cunning, crafty creature, Judas, talking with 
him and seeing what he could do and what he could not. 
His personal relation with them always interested me. 
Then at the familiar thanksgiving feast, talking with 
them just as his Father talked with him, just as Peter’s 
father talked with him, he not so old as some of them. 

It is over now. You can hear the tramp of the Roman 
soldiers walking by as some one has said. He knew it 
was over: they did not know, but he knew, and he bids 
them good-by. He did not give them any command, 
You must do this or that, any more than in the washing 
of the feet; but just as Mary Magdalene washed his feet, 
just as he washed the feet of some traveller at his father’s 
house, in token of our common love that we must help 
each other. Then he says: “You will not forget me; 
you are going forth on this errand, but I shall not be 
wholly lost to your memory. When you meet together 
and break bread you will remember me,” in this simplest 
thing which they did three or four times a day. It is a 
great shame, as I have said, that it should get trans- 
formed into just what he did not wish it to be. Think 
of the place it began to occupy. It was such an ex- 
traordinary thing that David and his people should eat 
the shew bread, it was remembered and told for a thou- 
sand years that they eat the same bread the priests did. 
It was told as a strange thing: ‘““Why, these Christians 
eat bread together. The common people come in and” 
eat the priests’ bread; they eat that which is provided 
at the altar; they eat with white men and black, the 
European soldiers eat with people who pay taxes, all 
sorts of people eat together.’”’ Exactly as he brought 
down the satire of the whole world because he ate and 
drank with publicans and sinners. So he says, “You 
will not forget me,’’ and they did not. 

So he leaves. God only knows what feelings he had; 
but he trusts God, the Holy Spirit, is going to be with 
him. So he leaves them, this unorganized body of 
people who were waving palm branches and hurrahing 
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for him only the Sunday before. What will become of 
them? Well, God gave them of his power, as he said 
he would. They did not know much, but they were 
together, Peter and Thaddeus and Matthew and the 
rest. One knew one thing and one knew another; and, 
as has been said, ‘‘ All the people are wiser than any one 
man of the people,” so all the eleven were fit to do what 
no one of them could have done alone. ‘There would 
have been no church if there had been only Peter, there 
would have been no church if there had been only Nathan- 
iel or only Philip; but, take them all together, the eleven 
together with the women, and in only a few days there 
were not eleven or twelve or thirteen, there were a 
hundred and twenty of them meeting together. John 
had met that poor black man who stumbled along under 
the cross under which the Master fell. He said: ‘Come 
with us. We are going to break bread together in the 
upper chamber.” And Mary Magdalene said to some 
poor woman, “Come, come with us: those of us who 
loved him are going to break bread together.’”’ And 
there was Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, there 
were a hundred and twenty where there had been ten 
or twelve. Not a great while after, there were three 
thousand of them together, because they were knit to- 
gether. So as I say from that time for a century the 
thing that was written about them was that they met 
together and broke bread together. It was not the 
preaching that saved the world; it was not this creed 
or this bit of ritual or that bit of ritual; it was this com- 
ing together as brothers with brothers and sisters with 
sisters. It was when some poor widow rescued some 
soldier from the Romans and washed his wounds and 
provided for him and cared for him until he was well, 
and then smuggled him out of Rome and got him safe 
to his mother’s house, two hundred miles away. Then 
that woman made a convert of that man. When some 
man, compelled to serve in the Roman army, picked up 
some dying boy who had been half killed, and carried 
him where he should be nursed and cared for, and sent 
him to his friends, then they made a convert of the father 
of the poor dying soldier. As they loved one another, as 
they remembered “‘Greater love hath no man than this,”’ 
they made the growth of the Church, and at the end of 
the century, at the end of three centuries in the time of 
Constantine, there is no account of the stumbling growth 
of this company, but that they loved one another. ‘‘Be- 
hold these Christians, how they love one another!”’ 
They lived in the common life and they had a common 
purpose. They believed in I AM, Our Father who art 
in heaven,—that is the whole of their creed, they are 
children of God, God’s children, brothers and sisters with 
each other. They can love as their Master loved, and 
as they loved to do; and they were helped in this every 
time they met together, every time they broke bread and 
passed the cup from hand to hand. Every time they 
renewed the last night of his life they entered more 
freshly on a new life. The world has grown older, but 
it has no better symbol of the common life than the 
symbol of the broken bread and this cup. As we here 
renew this symbol, this bread becomes the bread of life 
to us as we the children know the Father and enter into 
his presence. 

I was present at one time at a very large gathering 
where some three or four thousand people met together 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. A friend who was with 
me asked if I should stay and partake of the sacrament 
if I were not asked. I said I had received my invitation 
eighteen hundred years ago. That illustrates exactly 
my opinion as I have tried to impress it upon you always, 
especially to the young people here. Wherever you are, 
_ where the Lord’s Supper is served, what the minister 
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says has nothing to do with it any more than what any 
one on the street might say. You are there because 
he has asked you. I have joined in the service up among 
the Alps, kneeling with people who could not understand 
a word I said, in a Catholic chapel. They understood 
I was there for the same cause they were; or, if they did 
not, it wasnothing to me. I have met a little Methodist 
company high up in the mountain range of the South: 
they never saw me before and never would again, but it 
was a satisfaction to take the bread from their hands. 
So, as I said, on New Year’s Eve two boys sitting on two 
cracker kegs in a mining town can give a bit of hard tack 
to each other, and that is a service of communion. After 
the great Boston fire we were very grateful, we Boston 
people, to the firemen who came down from the country 
to help us. It was not their town that was burning; but 
they came with their engines, and took the place of our 
men who were worn out, and did their work which would 
have been left undone if they had not done it. We did 
not pass any vote of thanks; we don’t pass votes of 
thanks for such things as that; but I made a little ef- 
fort—it did not amount to much—to have a banquet 
served in Faneuil Hall to these men, that they might eat 
and drink together as guests of the city of Boston, with 
the first ladies of the land to serve them, to show that 
every one has something to do with every one else. 
Suppose we had done this; no one would have called it 
the Lord’s Supper, but it would have been, if we came 
together in common humanity to show how glad we were 
that men could bear each other’s burdens; that would 
have been communion. You know I say, when we meet 
here Sunday morning and meet friends we have not seen 
for a dozen years or those we never saw before, that is a 
service of communion, and the world has not devised a 
better symbol than that of passing the bread from hand 
to hand and the cup of water. 


Even so, Father, Thou wilt bless us as we show that 
this petty selfishness of I and me and mine cannot enter 
into the life of those who love each other even as he loved 
us. We do not forget,as we pass this bread and drink 
from this cup, those who are not here, those who have 
passed across the way, they and we come together now. 
We do not forget those on the other side of the world, 
those who have never heard of us. They love and we 
love, and some time or other they will know how they 
have helped us and we have helped them in the common 
life of the children of their Father who bear each other’s 
burdens. As he said to the woman at the well-side, 
“‘Whoso shall drink of this water shall never thirst,” 
and as he said to us, ‘‘ Who shall eat of this bread shall 
never hunger.”” Thou, Father, art with us: bless us 
in this service as Thine own children. 


Salvation. 


To be saved is not rescue from a penalty to be inflicted 
in another world. You cannot be taken out of your 
peril by Jesus Christ, as the man off the rock from the 
rising tide in a boat: you cannot undergo an operation 
and have a troublesome, enfeebling organ renewed. 
Your life is rooted in this world and in the lower order. 
The sensibility is an important part of selfhood. All the 
forces of your nature are beneficent if harnessed to har- 
row your spirit’s soil for the growth of immortal fruits. 
The tumultuous appetites, passions, desires, emotions, 
these feelings and sensations must become the very power 
for the enthusiasm of righteousness, for the passion of 
virtue. In a word, these, trained and controlled, be- 
come the mighty dynamic of the moral life of the saved 
man.—Samuel E, Eastman. 
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The Old Grist-mill. 


BY MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE. 


Far from the busy city, with its noise, its 
smells, its hurry, and its worry, there lies a 
fair and joyous country, a well-remembered 
yet half-forgotten land, a land where soli- 
tude and silence woo the soul; where still 
forest aisles, carpeted with Nature’s won- 
drous tapestry of fallen leaves, invite our 
wandering footsteps; where with Bryant,— 


“Thou shalt look 
Upon the green and rolling forest tops, 
And down into the secrets of the glens 
And streams, that with their bordering 
thickets strive 
To hide their windings.”’ 


Each year at apple-blossom time the same 
old longing creeps upon us, and at odd mo- 
ments we catch ourselves indulging in little 
reveries of blissful days in this dreamland 
country of our memory, with the clear blue 
sky overhead and the crisp, green slope of 
the hillside underfoot. Then, gently, we 
lay aside the pen and prop upon the desk 
before us’ the dingy photograph of the dear 
old farmhouse ’mid the hills; and, as we 
gaze upon it, we see in fancy a shady, wind- 
ing country road, where glinting sunbeams 
play and little creatures come peering fear- 
lessly at the passer-by. Almost we can hear 
the gentle rustling of the trees and the mur- 
mur of the brook as it stumbles on among the 
stones to fall into a tiny pool where trout 
are leaping. 

And softly, slowly, sweetly, like the dis- 
tant strains of some old song, there steals 
upon us from the dimming past a haunting 
memory of happy years agone, when the 
summer moonlight bathed the world in its 
silver glory and : 


“The scent of the rose in the air hung sweet,” 


while we strolled adown the winding lane 
with Prue or Polly or Emma Jane (whom, 
it matters not, as long as she was young and 
sweet and had brown eyes,—or were they 
blue?—and we loved each other shyly, 
tremulously, with a love which was uncon- 
fessed as yet, but perfectly understood) 
and looked upon the world and life and love 
itself as some great, inscrutable mystery— 
which indeed they were and are. 


And perhaps our memory carries us back 
to childhood days, and half-forgotten faces 
smile at us, and voices long since hushed 
call to us to join their revelry. Or it may 
be that out of the dim and dusty archives 
of the past there floats, like iridescent motes 
of dust upon a ray of sunshine, a memory of 
two little children going down the dusty 
country road to the old red_ school-house 
under the hill. Over in the meadow the 
bobolinks are calling softly to each other, 
while the yellow goldenrod nods _ sleepily 
in the summer breeze. On either side 
stretch fields of ripening grain, and in the 
distance a chain of hills lie banked in living 
green against the sky. 

Presently they come to where a soft flow- 
ing stream is crossed by a rude bridge 
shaded by drooping willows. They stop and 
lean upon the railing for a time to watch 
a school of minnows darting about in 
the shallow water. The girl’s sun-bonnet 
dangles by one twisted string: her sunny 
curls are tossed back in sweet confusion from 
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a laughing face where quick smiles dart 
among the freckles. One chubby finger is 
wound with a bit of rag where a brier has 
scratched it. The boy gazes dreamily at 
the shifting shadows of the clouds in the 
water, thoughtfully rubbing his stubby bare 
toes in the dust, with elbows propped upon 
the railing and chin on hand. ‘The girl’s 
arm creeps about his shoulders with a caress- 
ing motion. 

“We must hurry, Benny,” she says, 

we'll be late.” 
’ They are a little late when they arrive 
breathless at the school-house, and the 
sweet-faced teacher tries to look at them 
severely as they tiptoe in—and smiles softly 
at them instead. 

The drowsy summer day passes slowly; 
and, when school is over, they start for home, 
hand in hand. They ramble across the 
fields, picking daisies and buttercups as 
they go, which the girl weaves into a crown 
for her sunny hair. When they come to 
the lane leading up to the farmhouse where 
she lives, they kiss each other as simply as 
does the brook kiss the low-hanging leaves 
of the willows, and he scampers away along 
the path through the whispering woods. 

The next day there is no school, so he 
goes fishing in the morning, and tramps 
along the brook bare-footed, with his alder 
pole and can of angle-worms, till the shorten- 
ing shadows of the trees warn him that noon 
is at hand, when he starts for home with 
three little fish and a sunburned nose,—a 
tired and a happy boy. 

In the afternoon he goes over to see 
Bessie. There’s a spot up on the hillside 
where they can sit in the long grass in the 
shade of a spreading chestnut-tree, and watch 
the clouds and the birds, and weave ropes of 
daisies, and talk undisturbed of the wonder- 
ful things that only children are wise enough 
to understand. He finds Bessie waiting for 
him in the lane, and they romp away to their 
outlook spot through a field of daisies. They 
feel the sweet breath of the summer breeze 
on their faces, and are very happy. Ah, 
if we were in truth but a child again, trudg- 
ing on summer morns to school with Bessie! 


“or 


But the old grist-mill—what of that? 
Well, wait a minute, can’t you? I’m com- 
ing to it presently. 


“The old mill stands beside the stream 
(Deserted now, and drear), 

Where once the creaking millstones ground 
The grain from far and near. 

The sun creeps in across the floor, 
To play at hide and seek.’’— 


Its floors and roof are falling in, its timbers 
rotting, its windows open to the sun and 
rain, its door is sagging from one rusted 
hinge. Cobwebs and dust and the mould 
of years have claimed it for their own. ‘The 
loft, that shadowed place of mystery where 
once was stored the corn and grain, is now 
that 
creaked and groaned and flung the hurry- 
ing mill stream in a cloud of spray, is silent 
now and still, and the stream flowson. The 
mill stones, having ground exceeding fine, 
have ceased to grind at all these many years. 
The miller, gray with the flour of which he 
took his toll, has paid his toll to that Great 
Miller whose mill grinds on till the end of 
time. 

Our thoughts hark back to a time when the 
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old mill clattered and groaned and creaked 
from early dawn to dewy eve,—when taking 
a grist to mill was a privilege dear to the 
boyish heart. In the cool, early morn of a 
summer’s day, when the dew lay sparkling 
like myriad far-flung diamonds on the grass, 
what joy, what bliss, what calm content 
irradiated our boyish soul as, seated astride 
of patient, plodding, slow old Dobbin, with 
the sack of grain balanced neatly upon his 
broad back, we ambled forth to mill! And 
how the wise, early birds ceased pulling the 
reluctant early worms from their earthy 
retreat to carol their matins as we passed! 
And how the sun, a red, round ball of splen- 
dor, rolled up over the brow of the hill on 
its journey around the world and straight- 
way dried the dewdrops on the thirsty grass! 

On our way we passed, of course, the lonely 
spot where, years ago, the peddler was way- 
laid. In daylight only a delightful thrill, 
half fear, half reckless bravery, could ani- 
mate our soul; but at night! Ah! that 
would be quite another matter; for, when 
darkness fell, the clatter of the tinware 
scattered in the road when his frightened 
horse had bolted could sometimes still be 
heard, and the peddler’s white face, staring 
up at the sky from the roadside, could still 
be seen—if one were brave enough to look 
and listen. 

Just beyond, where the road forks, was the 
mossy old watering trough, hewed with 
patient labor from a single log, where Dob- 
bin delighted to plunge his muzzle deep into 
the cool water and snort and toss his head 
with great pretence of feeling young and 
frisky, after which he would jog on phil- 
osophically as any other wise and patient 
nag. 

Before us looms the mill, its open door in- 
viting, the creaking of the millstones and 
the splashing wheel making a not unpleas- 
ant music in the morn. In a cloud of dust 
appears the miller,—jolly, as are all millers 
in our memory,—and lifts the bag of grain 
from Dobbin’s back to his own sturdy 
shoulder. We wonder, idly, if he is dusty 
inside as well as out. ‘Thus early in the day 
he looks as though he had been rolled in 
flour. His hair, his eyebrows, and his face 
are white, his hands and every garment 
that he wears. He is a symphony, a pas- 
toral in white. 

While the grist is being ground, we fish 
for eels in the deep, dark pool below the dam, 
—a famous fishing ground. Sometimes we 
draw one out, and, rolling it in the dirt, 
we stand precariously upon its squirming 
length and fearfully hack off its head. 
Sometimes we make fast to a “regular 
whopper” that refuses stubbornly to come 
forth, and we lose a hook and a portion of 
our line. Uncertainty lends zest to every 
undertaking. 

But not always was it in the summer- 
time that we went to mill, for often old 
Dobbin had patiently to plod through snow 
drifts in which a city-bred horse would soon 
have been hopelessly stuck. Ah! how we 
dreaded going to mill on a winter morn! 
You remember, don’t you, how you used to 
lingeringly disengage yourself from the warm 
embrace of the huge feather bed in the cold 
north attic when dad’s “get-up-and-take- 
the-grist-to-mill’”’ voice came rumbling up 
the back stairs; and how you stood on one 
foot, like a chicken, on the icy floor, with 
your face all squizzled up, while you gingerly 
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inserted the other leg into the clammy 
depths of your homespun pants! Wow! 
Makes your teeth chatter even now to think 
of it—does’nt it? 

Let’s see—it must have been pretty near 
forty years ago, that last time we took a 
grist to the old mill. Yes, all of that. And 
yet it seems like yesterday. Funny what 
tricks memory plays us. Turn back the 
leaves of the diary of our mind a dozen years, 
and we find the writing faded and illegible. 
But take down the little dust-covered 
volume from the top shelf where we placed 
it forty or fifty or sixty years ago, and see 
how fresh and legible are the entries. 

We've been taking other grists to other 
mills in the years that have gone by, but 
never again shall we take a grist to the mill 
that lingers now only in our memories,— 
to the old New England grist-mill of our 
boyhood days. 


The Benediction of a Statue. 


The man was only one of the thousands 
that have stopped for a moment or two at 
least in front of the Phillips Brooks statue 
during the past week. He was a working- 
man of about fifty, with a strong, square- 
jawed, bronzed face. He had evidently come 
over to look at the statue during the noon 
hour, for he had on his blue flannel shirt and 
carpenter’s overalls. He gazed a moment 
and then brushed his eyes rather furtively. 

“How do you like the statue?’ he was 
asked. 

“Tt’s fine, but isn’t quite Phillips Brooks. 
It’s a strong face like his, but I sort of miss 
the light in the eyes. It isn’t as kind looking 
as Phillips Brooks.” 

“You knew him then?”’ 

“Ves, I knew him well. I have talked 
with him many times. He always spoke to 
me on the street. He used to always ask 
about the wife and baby, and now—the wife 
has gone on beyond, too.” 

He took a last look at the statue and then 
hurried away, for it was almost one o’clock. 
Just then a colored man of about forty 
joined the group. 

“Know him? Why, I knew him as well 
as I know my wife. _I used to be charman 
of a house just a few doors away from his 
on Clarendon Street. He always said, 
‘Good morning, John,’ to me when he met 
me, as he was going over to the church in the 
morning. Of course when I knew him, he 
was older than the statue shows him. He 
never spoke to you like he was saying, ‘I’m 
the rich Mr. Brooks.’ He treated you just 
like you was as good as him.”’ 

Two messenger boys stopped for a mo- 
ment. “‘Who’s that man?’ one asked the 
other. 

“Why, that’s a great preacher that used 
to preach in that church. They say he was 
an awfully good man. They say he could 
preach like anything, and yet he was just as 
common with folks as anybody. Gee, where 


~ you’se goin’? I’ve got to go clear out to 


Francis Street.” 

An intelligent, rather elderly Hebrew was 
criticising the statue very severely to several 
people, but he said: ‘‘I used to go to school 
with him. He was certainly a wonderful 
preacher and a very, very good man. He 
surely deserved the best statue Boston 
could ever put up for him. But I dislike 
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the background and the other figure in this 
very much.” 

“At any hour in any day you will see a 
considerable group of people gathered in front 
of the memorial. There are literally all 
kinds of people in the groups. Nobody 
passes along the street in this busy section 
who does not look at the statue a little while 
at least. There may be innumerable crit- 
icisms of its conception, of the workman- 
ship even, but, as Dr. Gordon well said in 
his sermon at New Old South last Sunday, 
“Tt is a fine thing for Boston to erect this 
monument not for his sake, but for the city’s 
own sake.”—Otis H. Moore, in the Congre- 
gationalist. 


Literature. 


Emerson’s Journals.* 


The first two volumes of the Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson cover the period be- 
tween 1820 and 1832 in which Emerson was 
a boy, a student in Harvard College, a 
preacher who had tested his quality in the 
Second Chutch in Boston, and because of a 
difference concerning the administration of 
the communion had retired from that pulpit 
and entered upon a career of literary adven- 
ture which caused him afterward to retire 
from the stated ministry of religion alto- 
gether. 

Were these not the records of the mental 
life and training of one who afterward became 
one of the first of his class and a discoverer 
in all the higher ranges of thought and feel- 
ing, these books would not be likely to at- 
tract attention. But because they show 
how a great man, who was unique in his 
day and generation, began life and felt his 
way along the lines of experience to the 
beginnings of a great career, they are of 
surpassing interest. Knowing Emerson as 
we have in his later life, it seems difficult 
to identify him with the ingenuous boy 
who writes these journals. Even up to the 
end of his ministry there is a strange mingling 
of orthodoxy and free thought, of boyishness 
and maturity; and yet in these early days 
he not only exhibited the germs of thoughts 
which afterward became finished products, 
but also now and then writes down thoughts 
which need no emendation and which stand 
among his finished works. 

Although we have what seems like a very 
full synopsis of his journals during the first 
twelve years after he began to write, a little 
reflection shows us that the editors have 
made their selections with delicate taste 
and self-control; for between the time when 
as a boy of sixteen he began the record and 
when as a man of twenty-nine this instal- 
ment of the journal ends, he has passed 
through the college, the divinity school, has 
been ordained to the ministry, has been 
married, has been settled in Boston, has 
lost his beautiful wife, and has closed his 
stated ministry. Many things concerning 
his inner life during these years must have 
been written down which are not herein 
printed. We are simply informed that he 
married and lost his wife, but all the romantic 
glow and tender sentiment of that episode, 
if recorded, have been discreetly withheld 
from the public gaze. 

*JourNats or RALPH Watpo Emerson, Edited by 


Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 net. 
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As a_boy, he was singularly unlike other 
boys and seems not to have known or cared 
for the ordinary sports and adventures of 
youth. We cannot call him a ‘dig’ or a 
“grind”? because these opprobrious epithets 
are reserved for students who toil incessantly 
not to win knowledge so much as to gain 
“good marks” and a high rank; but, while 
apparently doing only what was required of 
him in order to maintain his connection with 
the college, he read omnivorously, and one 
would think incessantly, for a list is given 
of the books that he read or referred to 
during the two years between sixteen and 
eighteen. The list fills seven pages and 
includes the principal Greek and Latin 
authors, Shakespeare and half a dozen other 
dramatists, Bacon, Milton’s works, Mon- 
taigne, Hobbes, Swift, Sterne, Addison, Pope, 
Descartes, Cudworth, Locke, Wollaston, 
Shaftesbury, Mosheim, and so on for half a 
dozen pages more. After graduating he be- 
came for a time a teacher; and then, because 
of his sedentary habits, he fell into a melan- 
choly mood and suffered from physical 
depression. At the age of eighteen he esti- 
mated himself as ungenerous and selfish, 
cautious and cold. He says, ‘‘ There is not 
in the whole wide universe of God (my 
relations to himself I do not understand) 
one being to whom I am attached with 
warm and entire devotion.”” These gloomy 
meditations were signs of a physical break- 
down in which he nearly lost his life. 

As a corrective to the distemper of his 
mind and body he set out at the age of 
twenty for a journey on foot to Western 
Massachusetts. His observations and reflec- 
tions by the way are extremely interesting, 
especially for the contrast they present 
between life to-day and life as it was ninety 
years ago in Massachusetts. In Amherst 
there was ‘‘an infant college,’ “‘an infant 
Hercules,’’ he calls it. “Never,” he says, 
‘‘was so much striving, outstretching, and 
advancing in a literary cause as is exhibited 
here.’ ‘‘When the corner-stone of the South 
College was laid, the institution did not own 
a dollar.’’ How primitive it sounds when 
we are told that a farmer brought a cart- 
load of stones to begin the foundation. 
Dr. Moore had left them six or seven thou- 
sand dollars. A poor, one-legged man left 
them four thousand dollars, another a thou- 
sand, another a hundred, and so on. ‘To 
sum up, at that time the college was sup- 
posed to be worth eighty-five thousand 
dollars, and yet it was then a notable insti- 
tution, challenging the attention of the 
general public. 

When he was twenty-three years old, 
Emerson’s health had become so delicate 
that it seemed probable that consumption 
would set in. Rev. Samuel Ripley his good 
(half) uncle, came to the rescue and insisted 
on his going South for the winter. He made 
it easy for him to do so, and the effect of the 
voyage and the residence in the South was 
so beneficial that his friends believed that 
it had saved his life. In the journal we have 
some exceedingly interesting reminiscences of 
the journey, including an acccount of a 
friendship for Prince Achille Murat. He 
talked with him incessantly, and through his 
virile mind caught a glimpse of the old world 
and that amazing society of which Napoleon 
Bonaparte was the centre. Murat was “a 
philosopher, a scholar, and a man of the 
world.’”’ Making this acquaintance was one 
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of the great adventures of his Southern trip. 
On the way northward he preached in Wash- 
ington and other places, and received many 
invitations to supply pulpits on his return 
home. ‘‘He wonders whether after all he 
must give up the ministry, for he said, 
‘My lungs in their spiteful lobes sing sexton 
and sorrow whenever I only ask them to 
shout a sermon for me.’’’ Northampton was 
then missionary ground -for the Unitarians, 
and he was asked to preach for several weeks. 
During these days the journal is a record 
of inner life and spiritual experiences rather 
than of external adventures. From the 
beginning it is evident that, whether he was 
to be a preacher or not, he considered him- 
self as one for whom vows had been spoken 
that would make him faithless to a trust, 
if he should not through his pen and with 
his voice make himself the organ of the 
higher life of the intellect. Great events, 
his marriage, and the early death of his 
beautiful wife, his settlement in Boston, and 
his separation from the church are marked 
in the journal by no expression of hysterical 
excitement or self-pity. He goes forward, 
sadly it is true, but calmly and serenely 
doing that which seems to him right and 
best, and having the approval of a good 
conscience. His meeting and parting with 
the Second Church in Boston was creditable 
both to him and to the church. They could 
not easily give up their sacred traditions, 
and he could not bend himself to anything 
that was not spontaneous and original. They 
parted, however, with sadness and mutual 
good will. The journal closes when he is 
at the age of twenty-nine, with the world 
before him, a world which was much more 
hospitable to the young philosopher than 
some of his eulogists would have us believe. 
He met opposition, as every brave and true 
man must, but no more than was good for 
him, and not all of it by any means dis- 
creditable to those who saw truth at other 
angles such as were made inevitable by their 
training and sense of duty. 


By Warrington Dawson. 
Boston: Small, Maynard&Co. $1.50. This 
book and its author have not been suffi- 
ciently well known in this country because Mr. 
Dawson’s work has for the most part been 
done abroad, and The Scar was first pub- 
lished in London. He has been at the head 
of the United Press Association in France, 
and done many creditable things. His last 
commission was to go through Africa with our 
ex-President. The story is superior to most 
of those—and they are many—that deal 
with problems of social reconstruction in 
the South. The Northern woman who 
becomes the storm centre in some country 
towns in Virginia is a beautiful and highly 
accomplished person, born to wealth and 
accustomed to self-indulgence in luxury, who 
by the rascality of her rich uncle in New 
York is suddenly reduced to poverty, and 
by her own imprudence involved in the dis- 
grace of his failure. Charged with forgery 
and stripped of everything excepting a 
scanty wardrobe, she seeks refuge with people 
she has known in the South. They, through 
the death of their husband and father, and 
the change, in social condition and industrial 
opportunities caused by the war and the 
emancipation of the negro, are on the brink 
of financial ruin. Her life with them is one 
long tragedy, including a series of tragedies 
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which affect the fortunes of many others. 
She marries in desperation the man who is 
trying to restore the fortunes of his family; 
but she never understands Southern people 
and Southern ways, and so remains a stranger 
among both white people and colored. To 
the negroes she tries to do good, but fails 
because she does not understand them. 
The point of view of Mr. Dawson is Southern, 
and his interpretation of events and the 
relation of the white and colored races 
resembles that of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page. 
His delineation of negro character is excellent 
within the limits which he takes for granted. 
The faults and virtues of the negro are well 
indicated; but they are all of a low order, 
and set them apart in all respects from the 
white people whom they serve with love 
or hate according to circumstances. The 
story has won high praise from critics abroad 
and will in this country excite interest and 
make the reading public await with friendly 
expectation other works from his pen. This 
is the first novel of a man who is only thirty- 
two years of age. 


STUDIES IN RELIGION AND ‘THEOLOGY. 
By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50 net.— 
Principal Fairbairn is known wherever people 
are interested in religion independent of 
hierarchies and national establishments. He 
is one of the stalwart independents who 
believe that civil and religious freedom is 
to be credited with the idea of toleration 
and ‘‘achieved religious liberty in England.’’ 
He says, “‘Ecclesiastical polities that build 
congregations into 4 corporate system, or a 
uniform and centralized body, must be 
intolerant: to allow difference is to foster 
division, which means death.’’ He might 
have gone further and said that any creed 
which involves the idea of an exclusive salva- 
tion dependent upon belief in the creed tends 
toward the same suppression of liberty and 
the intolerance which must always mark a 
hierarchical system. Dr. Fairbairn is a fighter 
of the Scotch type. His learning is varied 
and great, and he carries conviction with him 
for those who accept his premises. They tell 
us that Puritanism disappeared in England 
long ago, and that it is a living reality only 
in New England; but, while Puritanism may 
have disappeared upwards of three hundred 
years ago, its spirit and temper come out 
in this stalwart independent. The essays 
in this volume are miscellaneous, being an 
assemblage of papers written at various times 
for diverse occasions. Many pages are given 
to Jesus, the founding of the Church, and 
his teaching. To show what kind of men 
Jesus used in the building of his church, the 
last six chapters are devoted to the lives and 
characters of Paul and John. The vigorous 
and learned discussions in these various 
essays may be taken as the best modern 
presentation of an orthodoxy which has been 
somewhat modified, but has not yet fully 
committed itself to the liberty with which 
Christ has set men free, and yet Principal 
Fairbairn scorns some ancient forms of 
doctrine as much as any liberal could do. 
Discussing the anti-Christianity of John 
Stuart Mill, he says, ‘‘The God he rejected 
was not ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
but a perfectly impossible deity, an almighty 
maker of hell for men and men for hell. If 
James Mill had but thought more consist- 
ently, he would have seen that to deny this 
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God was to become not an atheist, but rather 
amore perfect theist.”’ 
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Tue Eruics oF Jesus. By Henry Church- 
ill King, D.D., LL.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—In this 
volume the President of Oberlin College 
undertakes and successfully accomplishes a 
dificult task. His constituency is mainly 
orthodox, and an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of the Gospels from an orthodox point of 
view involves many questions hard to answer, 
while an attempt to set aside as unhistorical 
or irrational any of the incidents or teachings 
of the Synoptic Gospels would excite prejudice 
and mar the discussion. Such difficulties and 
dangers Dr. King, with “‘heaven-eyed pru- 
dence,’ avoids and escapes by the simple 
device of ignoring all controversies and the 
odium of the ‘‘Higher Criticism’’ and going 
to the higher~critics themselves for the 
irreducible residuum, left after they have 
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A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tue SERVICES occupy IIo pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked msg of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 
wel has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

ook will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining pens dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. . . . It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
peneration of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
ree faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this k is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society : 

“It is retreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally rrithout a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like es; ciglly! the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, withouf 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 

and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, : 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 
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made thorough work of what is called de- 
structive criticism. He goes to Schmiedel 
himself and takes for “foundation pillars” 
the nine passages which Schmiedel says 
could not have been invented with three 
others which he says ‘‘any impartial in- 
quirer would admit are of the same truthful 
nature.’’ To these twelve passages, admitted 
by the most liberal critic to be authentic 
and authoritative, he adds seventeen passages 
called by Burkitt ‘‘doubly attested’’ because 
they are found both in Mark and in the 
unknown original from which both Matthew 
and Luke drew their reports of the teachings 
of Jesus. With these twenty-nine passages 
and all others which most certainly agree 
with them ample material is furnished for 
a study of the ethical ideas and teaching of 
Jesus. The Sermon on the Mount is accepted 
as being a report of one actually spoken with 
some additions of matter germane to the 
original teaching. ‘The method chosen per- 
mits us to avoid all disputes concerning 
teaching not certainly representing the 
thought and life of Jesus, and go straight 
to an answer to the question, What did 
Jesus certainly teach? ‘The result of the 
inquiry as set forth in this volume, which 
consists of lectures given on the William 
Belden Nobel foundation of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is extremely valuable both as show- 
ing how much we really know of the teaching 
of Jesus and the immense value of this 
teaching for the modern world in which we 
live. : 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Gertrude 
Hall. New York: Henry Holt &Co. $1.50. 
This novel seems at first to offer no great 
promise of romantic and exciting episodes 
and adventures, because the scenes and 
characters are so well drawn as to seem to 
be taken out of ordinary chapters of real 
life. But the reader soon finds that in all 
these commonplace characters and incidents 
there are latent elements of passion and 
tragedy. A young widow and her child 
come to New York on a hopeless errand. 
She takes to a lawyer’s office a satchel full 
of worthless papers belonging to her late 
husband. The junior partner becomes inter- 
ested, and out of pity for her forlorn condi- 
tion sends her to his mother in the country 
to be her companion and helper. “There she 
quickly makes herself helpful, but remains 
an inscrutable mystery. ‘Thenceforth to the 
end of the story she is the centre about which 
unconsciously all the characters move and 
play their parts. There are many of them, 
of many kinds, all well drawn and each in 
a different way interesting. The inmates 
of the house of mirth appear, but there is 
nothing pessimistic in the author’s presenta- 
tion of them, and, although much human 
frailty is suggested, there is nothing set down 
that leaves a bad taste in the mouth. The 
book is thoroughly wholesome, well put 
together, and enjoyable. 


THE RELIGIONS OF EASTERN AsIA. By 
Horace Grant Underwood, D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—In 
the New York University there has been 
established a ‘“‘Charles F. Deems lectureship 
of philosophy.’”’ Several courses have been 
given on this foundation, and this, the fourth, 
is published by the income from the fund. 
With a different arrangement of material and 
an extension of the view to include Korea 
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and other Oriental nations, these lectures 
cover much of tke ground which Dr. De- 
Groot has gone over in his work The!Relig- 
ton of the Chinese. We have here religion 
in five forms: Taoism, Shintoism, the Sham- 
anism of Korea, Confucianism, and Buddhism. 
At the end of the volume these religions 
are compared with that of the Old and New 
Testaments. Our author thinks he finds in 
all these religions, with their ceremonies, 
superstitions, and traditions, adumbrations 
of the doctrine of the Trinity which he says 
is distinctly taught in the New Testament, 
and, although not comprehended by the 
Jews, “‘plainly seen even from the creation, 
in type, and symbol, and ceremonial, and 
providence, in rapture of prophets and song 
of bard, all down the history of the chosen 
people.” 


NIETZSCHE IN OUTLINE AND APHORISM. 
By A. R. Orage. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 75 cents——The author of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the Dionysian Spirit of the Age, con- 
trives in this small volume to give an out- 
line of Nietzsche’s philosophy and illustra- 
tions of the piercing style by which he flung 
into a few words a power of concentrated 
thought. After a brief biographical in- 
troduction, an outline of some phase of his 
philosophy directs the reader’s attention 
to the illustrative vigor of the aphorisms 
that follow. Thus a brief exposition of 
Nietzsche’s process to the doctrine of Becom- 
ing, with Will as the final reality, and to 
the demand for philosophers who are ready 
to turn their backs on every form of abso- 
lutism, is supplemented by a few pages of 
Nietzsche’s most pregnant thoughts on the 
subject. Similar brief essays on his thought 
concerning life, morality, art, man, and 
woman, and other subjects, give some un- 
derstanding, at least, of the distinctive 
place which Nietzsche holds in the history 
of philosophy. It is scrappy, of course, but 
it ought to increase the popular understand- 
ing and perhaps tempt to further study. 


THE EpucATION OF ‘THE CHILD. By 
Ellen Key. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents net.—The responsibility of 
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There are two kinds of proof employed by 
modern science,—one, actual experience and 
ocular demonstration; the other, inference 
from what is experienced to that which cannot 
in the nature of things be experienced. This 
proof of logical inference is as valid and as 
much used by science as the other, and it is on 
this scientific method that the author of this 
tract bases his arguments. 
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bringing up a child has made many a mother’s 
heart tremble before the conflicting ideas 
and methods urged upon her inexperienced 
mind. Herbert Spencer cast a ray of light 
on her problems, however, which has il- 
luminated the way, and which is made im- 
mediately and practically available in this 
book. It is perfectly true that parents 
need training most of all, and that the rights 
of children for wiser guidance should be 
emphasized. We wish that it might be 
made compulsory for all parents of little 
children to pass an examination in the prin- 
ciples of this book. If it contains nothing 
new, it presents the laws of natural educa- 
tion in a way that challenges attention and 
compels response. 
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9 ess Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Uni- 
tarian Churches. 

No. 2. Working with Boys. 
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No. 3. The Individual and the Social 
Order in Religion. By Rev. Frederic 
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FRIENDLY VISITING 
By Miss Mary E. Richmond 


“One of the most deplorable results of our 
changed ways of living in cities is that we are 
finding it more and more easy to hold and 
express the most approved views about poverty 
without maintaining any personal relations 
with the poor whatever.” Through social 
stratification people are getting out of touch 
with each other, and the loss which comes from 
this drifting apart is very great. The poor 
lose by it, but the loss to the well-to-do is the 
greatest of all. They are becoming provincial, 
they talk about their neighbors, but do not 
understand them. The remedy for this un- 
fortunate situation is better acquaintance and 
a return to good old customs of neighborliness. 
Miss Richmond emphasizes her point by ex- 
tracts from private letters in which the writers 
testify to the value of friendly visiting in en- 
abling them to get back into genuine relations 
with their fellows. Her paper will be found 
both interesting and helpful. 
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A timid little moon rose up, and stole along the sky; 

Her slender face was drawn and pale, and, when we asked 
her why, 

She dodged behind each passing cloud that strayed across 
her route, 

She said, “Oh, dear! 
won’t shoot!” 


I’m faint with fear—I hope the stars 
—Eunice Ward. 


For the Christian Register. 


Who was the April Fool? 


BY KATE HUDSON, 


All day long Ruth and Timothy had been 
watching the boys on the block playing 
April fool tricks on each other and on any 
guileless small girls who might be happening 
along, and now it was nearly bedtime and 
they were sitting with grandma telling her 
all about it. 

“And you just should have heard the 
fellows laugh, grandma,’’ Timothy concludes 
his narrative. 

“Yes, grandma, and you ought to have seen 
those girls run. I guess they were scared,” 
said Ruth, with a note of commiseration 
in her voice. ‘‘Did you ever April fool any 
one, grandma?”’ 

Grandma was mending a big hole in the 
knee of one of Timothy’s long black stock- 
ings. She looked over her spectacles at the 
two children and her eyes twinkled. And 
when Timothy in his turn said, ‘‘ Yes, grand- 
ma; and did any one ever fool you?” she 
laughed outright. 

“Well, dearies,’’ she admitted, ‘‘I’ve April 
fooled and been April fooled a few times 
in my life. The first time was the worst 
time, and to this day I am not sure in my 
mind who was the April fool that time.” 
And grandma laughed so heartily that both 
children called out in one breath, ‘“‘Oh, 
grandma, do tell us about it: please tell us 
about it, grandma!”’ 

“It was on an April afternoon long, long 
ago,’ grandma began, ‘‘when Caley—your 
grand-uncle Caleb, you know—and I were 
sailing paper-boats in the horse-trough in 
our front yard. Caley and I did everything 
together. We went to the Dame’s School 
together from eight till twelve; we did our 
small chores together; and we played to- 
gether—because we were twins. And, as I 
was saying, we were sailing our paper boats 
together, when our big brother Ben and two 
friends of his came running home from 
school. They were laughing and shouting 
at a great rate, and all three stopped awhile 
at the horse-tough to review our little fleet. 
Suddenly, one of the boys whispered some- 
thing to Ben, and then the other boy whispered 
something to him, and then they all giggled 
as Ben turned to us and said: ‘‘Say, Twin- 
nies, don’t you want to do me a favor? 
Don’t you want to go down the street and 
get me an ounce of mosquito fat?”’ 

Caley dropped his biggest boat and nodded. 
“What do you want it for? And where’ll 
I get it?” 

“Oh, most anywhere,’’ said Ben, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Try at the drug store. I need it 
to grease my joints with. Here’s the money.”’ 
And, while the other boys hopped up and 
down on one foot and just shouted with 
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laughter, Ben handed Caley a big round, 
red, copper cent. 

“One ounce of mosquito fat,’? murmured 
Caley, as he gravely set out on his errand. 
“Mothquito fat,”’ lisped I, as I followed him 
as fast as my short fat legs would. allow. 
And together we passed through the front 
gate and made for the drug-store. 

The drug-clerk—a brown-eyed youth who 
laughed a good deal (neither Caley nor I 
could imagine why) and made Caley repeat 
his order—much regretted that they had 
just sold the last of their mosquito-fat, and 
advised us to try for some at the butcher’s 
whom we found chopping meat for hamburg 
beefsteak. 

“What kind of fat?’’ cried he with both 
heavy cleavers uplifted while he listened. 
“ Mosquito fat? We don’t keep that kind. 
You go and try at Miss Bonner’s. I guess 
she keeps it.”” And, as we turned to go to 
the little thread-and-needle establishment 
kept by that small and elderly lady, we 
heard the butcher’s ha-ha-ha’s mingle with 
the merry rat-tat of his dancing choppers. 

Miss Bonner was busier than bees in a 
barrel. She didn’t take time to hear what 
Caley asked for. ‘‘Fat!’’ she cried excitedly, 
“we don’t keep fat in this store. No wapiti 
fat, nor bonita fat, nor any kind of fat. 
Why don’t you try the ‘General Store’? 
They keep most anything. Now run along, 
both of you, and be sure you shut the door 
behind you!” 

The ‘“‘General Store’’ was directly across 
the way, and Mr. Blount listened solemnly 
while Caley put his question. Then he 
turned to the back of the store where one 
man was busy writing in the biggest book 
I had ever seen, and another man was 
weighing and filling sugar into paper bags, 
while Sam—the errand-boy, and a great 
friend of Ben’s—was, with broom and dust- 
pan, sweeping up the spillings, and called 
at top of his voice, ‘‘We haven’t any more 
of that there mosquito fat left, have we? 
These young ones want an ounce of mos- 
quito fat.’? The three stopped short in their 
several occupations and looked at us till 
I thought the whole store was full of eyes. 
Then Sam began to laugh so hard that he 
dropped his dust-pan with a clatter, and 
then they all laughed, and so did we, for 
they all seemed so very jolly. And then 
Mr. Blount asked had we tried anywhere 
else; and, when we said ‘‘yes, we had,”’ he 
said we’d better go to Dr. Hale’s; for, even 
if he didn’t have any, he could, being a doc- 
tor who always put up his own medicines, 
make us some. ‘‘And,’’ added the General 
Store keeper with a chuckle, ‘‘you just tell 
him J sent you.”’ 

“O Caley,’ I whimpered as we stood 
outside the General Store, ‘‘don’t let’s go 
’way down to Dr. Hale’s! Let’s go home 
and tell Ben we couldn’t get his horrid old 
stuff.”’ 

But Caley’s freckled round face wore its 
well-known do-it-or-die expression—for Caley 
was a most determined little soul, for all 
he was only just going on six—as he declared 
“No; for we told Ben we’d get him that 
mosquito fat and we’re bound to try every 
place. So come along, Essie. We'll walk 
slow, and you can take my hand, and I’ll 
pull you along.”’ 

So we trudged slowly and wearily along,— 
for even Caley’s sturdy legs had grown 
laggy, while my easy tears were making 
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light-colored rivulets all over my dust 
grimed cheeks—and in time reached Dr’ 
Hale’s. We caught him just as he was going 
to step into the gig that was waiting to 
take him on his afternoon rounds. He 
turned right back with us into his office 
and stood in front of his tall medicine- 
shelves waiting to give us what we should 
ask for. ms 

“* Mosquito fat!’’ he repeated slowly, while 
Caley was saying his little say, winding up 
with, ‘‘and Mr. Blount sent us to you.”’ 

“What does Mr. Blount want with mos- 
quito fat?”’ 

“Mr. Blount don’t want it,’’ laboriously 
explained Caley. ‘‘Mr. Blount only sent us. 
Ben—our brother Ben—wants it.’? And while 
Dr. Hale stood looking solemnly down at 
us,—he was tall and very thin, and seemed 
to me to stand about ten feet high,—my 
twin-brother-told the good doctor why Ben 
needed the mosquito fat, and likewise gave 
him a full account of our fruitless, weary 
wanderings. When Caley’s tale was ended, 
Dr. Hale lifted me into his own big easy- 
chair and handed Caley a camp-chair to 
sit upon. “I’ll have to put up that fat 
for you,”” he said, ‘“‘and, while I’m doing 
it, you’d better rest a bit.”’ And, taking 
from a red-and-white glass jar a handful 
of the domino-shaped and sized “‘ digestion- 
morsels’? (with the accent very much on 
the last syllable) for which he was justly 
famed and which spicily-toothsome lollypops 
were in great demand by all the boys and 
girls in town, he divided them between us 
and fell to work. 

He filled some smeary white stuff which 
was sweetly scented with bergamot into a 
cute little box; he cut a piece of paper on 
which he wrote something and then pasted 
into the lid of the box; he wrapped the box 
up and tied it with pink string and handed 
it to Caley, receiving in exchange with un- 
disturbed gravity the big, round, red, copper 
cent, and then he called to us, ‘‘ Now, then, 
Small Fry, you’re going right home, aren’t 
you?’’ Of course we were, we nodded. 
“You are Deacon Hazen’s twins, aren’t 
you?”’ Again we nodded energetically. 
“Well, then, you may ride home in my 
buggy for I’m going to see some one just 
beyond your house. So hop in, both of 
you!” 

And in another minute we were sitting 
next to the doctor and behind the doctor’s 
old bay mare, spinning gayly towards home. 

They must have been a bit anxious about 
us, for Ben was at the window looking out 
forus. ‘‘ Here they are, mother!” he shouted, 
as we ran up the garden walk. ‘‘My lands! 
I thought you were going to stay out all 
night.” 

“We had an awful time getting it,’’ apolo- 
gized Caley, handing the neat little package 
to Ben. ‘‘The druggist had sold all his, 
and the butcher didn’t keep it, and Miss 
Bonner had never heard of it, and Mr. Blount 
was all out of it. But we got it at Dr. Hale’s, 
all right; and here it is.” 

“Dr. Hale!”’ cried mother, who was bring- 
ing in the hot biscuits, ‘‘why, what under the 
sun would our Ben want from Dr. Hale’s?’’ 

“Dr. Hale!’’ said father, laying down 
the paper he was reading, ‘‘why, what on 
earth would Dr. Hale send to our Ben?” 

“Tt’s that mosquito fat for Ben’s joints,” 
explained Caley; ‘‘we’ve been all over town 
for it and you can’t think how nice it smells.” 
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“Mosquito fat! All over town!’’ cried 
mother, looking hard at Ben, who hung his 
head. 

“Mosquito fat!’’ said father, looking still 
harder at Ben, who turned very red. ‘Open 
your parcel, son, and let’s see how it looks.”’ 

So Ben, looking extremely foolish, undid 
the paper and took out the dear little box; 
and he read aloud what was written on top 
of it, “To be rubbed briskly on the joints 
night and morning.’’ And then he opened 
the dear little box, and Caley sniffed ecstati- 
cally as the scent of bergamot pervaded 
the dining-room. 

“There’s something written on the inside 
of the cover,’’ said mother, “read it, Ben.” 

And as Ben—looking sillier than ever— 
began to read hesitatingly (for the doctor’s 
delicate Italian hand was hard to decipher), 
she took the dear little box from him and 
read what was inside the cover herself :— 

“Here’s your mosquito fat. Now where’s 
the April Fool!!!” 

And then she sank into the chair behind 
her and laughed; and father laughed; and 
Ben laughed; and—though we really didn’t 
know what it was all about—so did Caley 
and I. And then the tea-bell rang, and we 
all sat down to supper. 


The Courage of Little Content. 


They named her Content in those days 
when her mother was so very ill that the 
baby lay in her crib hour after hour with 
almost no attention at all and scarcely made 
a sound. 

““She cries only when it is necessary,’’ said 
one of her young aunts. ‘‘When she can 
tell us what she wants, she will not cry.” 

And so it turned out. Little Content was 
the sweetest, sunniest daughter that ever 
blessed a home. It was a farmer’s home, 
far from cities and city ways. But love lived 
there, and that is all that really matters, 
you know. 

Like every true-hearted little girl who 
ever lived, Content loved dolls and to “‘play 
house.”’ But her home was so far in the 
country that store dolls were few and far 
between. So Content and her friends kept 
house and played as their mothers had before 
them with home-made rag and corncob 
children. Content’s best beloved was Ara- 
mintabella, a nine-pin ‘‘down underneath’’; 
but, as her mamma dressed her in long 
clothes and a very frilly nightcap, her wooden- 
ness was not painfully in evidence. 

“Oh, I wish we had one of the store dolls,” 
wailed one of Content’s little neighbors. 
“Their heads are china, and they can cry, 
and you can comb their hair.”’ 

Content squeezed Miss Nine-pin’s un- 
yielding form. ‘‘I am glad Aramintabella 
does not cry,”’ she said, bravely kissing down 
under the nightcap frills. ‘“‘And it hurts 
dreadfully to have the snarls taken out.”’ 

Something came to pass in Content’s home 
that very night, worse than tangles. 

It was while the small hand of the great 
grandfather clock on the stairs was moving 
solemnly among the smallest hours on the 
big dial that Content’s mother leaned over 
the trundle-bed and gently patted her little 
girl’s cheek. 

“Wake up, darling! Wake up! No, it is 
not morning yet. Mother wants you to do 
something for her, sweetheart.’’ 
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“It—it’s—all—night,”’ stuttered the sleepy 
girl, rubbing her eyes. 

Mother worked right along, gently but 
briskly drawing on the stockings, lacing up 
the stout little shoes, slipping skirts over 
her head, and then softly touching the heavy 
eyes with a wet cloth to help them open. 

“What «ts it, mother? Are we going 
somewhere?’’ asked Content. 

“Yes, dear—you are. Listen! Father is 
very, very sick and we must have Doctor 
Osgood right off. Jake,” that was the hired 
man, “went to the village yesterday, and 
there is no one for me to lean on but my 
own little girl. You know the way?” 

Content nodded. ‘‘ Down our lane, across 
the Big Pasture, along the path by the West 
Woods, up the road to the church and over.’’ 

“Yes, that is it. The stars are all out, 
and there’s a slice of the moon. It will take 
you just about twenty minutes quick going, 
and it takes a half hour for a horse by the 
road. The doctor will bring you back in 
his gig. Pound hard on the door. There— 
are you all comfy?”’ 

The dear mother’s hands were trembling, 
but she had attended to the dressing herself, 
neglecting nothing. ‘“‘I have some milk 
warming for you, and you may take old Tige 
along for company.” 

Content drank the cup of warm milk and 
gazed out into the clear night. Her mother 
kissed her on cheeks, forehead, and grave, 
sweet lips. ‘‘Now, darling, look mother in 
the eyes! Remember you are as safe out 
there at night, when you are doing something 
right and good, as you ever are in dear 
father’s arms. Now, then} just as quick as 
you can!’’ 

Things look queer at night. Fences do 
not seem to be just where they are in day- 
light. Trees are four times as tall as they 
ought to be. Hayricks are mountains. Cows 
turn into camels and hippopotami, and—can 
fairy tales and hobgoblin stories be true, 
after all? 

Tige knew all about nights and had no 
idea how he frightened his little charge as 
he snuffled about and snorted and ran hither 
and yon. One would really think he had 
a dozen bears and fourteen snakes right 
where he wanted them! 

I cannot tell you that Content’s heart 
did not climb up into her throat several 
times—indeed, it stayed there most of the 
time. Three times she stumbled and fell, 
but straight on went those faithful little 
feet. 

At the end of just eighteen minutes— 
Content thought it was about six hours!— 
the village street woke up to the rat-a-tat- 
tat-tat-tat of the big brass knocker on the 
doctor’s door. 

“Coming! Who—? A child! Bless my 
soul, it is Content! Alone? Father sick? 
Wife, come and cosset this woman of courage 
while I hitch up! Haven’t you got some 
hot raspberry vinegar or something? Why 
it’s the lonesomest—but I always said Con- 
tent would be a wonderful woman. She was 
a wonderful baby.”’ 

By this time the good old doctor had his 
boots on and his coat. Then he hurried 
away to hitch up. Content set down her 
glass and stretched her toes to the quick 
blaze just kindled on the hearth. “It’s 
good—where it’s light,” said the child, with 
a catch in her breath. 
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folding her in her arms. ‘‘ There—they are 
at the gate. You just snug down and sleep 
all the way back.’? And she did. 

Content awoke next morning, astonished 
to find herself still in coat and sunbonnet 
with a shawl tucked all about her. The 
doctor and her mother were standing near. 

“Ten minutes later would have been ten 
minutes too late,’? the doctor was saying. 
“Ah, little one! Good-morning. Better take 
your bonnet off and stay to breakfast. Child, 
you saved your father’s life!”’ 

Christmas came. Father and mother had 
had many a quiet laugh together watching 
their daughter as she had painstakingly cut 
out and made a whole new wardrobe for 
Miss Nine-pin Aramintabella to wear on 
Christmas Day. But, when I called at the 
farmhouse the day after, poor little Miss 
Nine-pin sat woodenly in a corner wiping 
her eyes on her frills, for Content was the 
overjoyed mother of bisque twins who said 
‘‘ma-ma’’ when you poked them, rolled up 
their eyes when you put them to sleep, and 
never said a word when you combed their 
flossy locks with a wooden comb.—Ada Mel- 
ville Shaw,in North-western Christian Advocate. 


Doing -the Hardest Thing First. 

‘‘Mother,’”’ said Ethel, ‘‘why do you 
always clean that lamp chimney first? I 
thought you said it was the hardest one of 
all to clean.”’ 

“It 1s the hardest,’’ said mother, with a 
smile, ‘‘and that is the very reason why I 
always try to clean it first.” 

“But,”’ began Ethel, and then she stopped 
and thought. 

She was sitting beside the kitchen table 
dressing a doll and watching mother at the 
same time. She liked to see the dim, some- 
times smoky-looking chimneys become clear 
and shining as they were rubbed with the 
soft, crumpled paper. 

Mother waited for Ethel to finish her 
sentence, but, as she did not, mother said 
at length: ‘‘ You see, this chimney is so tall 
and slender that it is hard to get my hand 
inside or to rub it its full length, and, if I 
should do all the easy chimneys first, I might 
spend the whole time I was cleaning those 
in dreading the harder chimney. You know 
they say that ‘dreading is often worse than 
doing,’ so just think how much worse it 
would be to put it off.’’ 

Mother’s eyes were smiling while she 
talked, and Ethel knew very well of what 
she was thinking. It had been only a few 
minutes before that she had said to her 
mother: ‘‘Oh, dear! I do so dread to study 
that arithmetic lesson! I’ll study my spelling 
first.’’ After the spelling had been studied 
she had put off the arithmetic lesson a little 
longer, while she dressed her doll. 

She put Evangeline’s cap on very care- 
fully and slowly as mother finished speaking; 
but, when she began tying her cap strings, 
she did it with quick little jerks. ‘‘Evan- 
geline,’’ she said, holding the doll up before 
her, ‘“‘I am going straight off to study my 
arithmetic lesson, and don’t you dare to 
call me away from it.’”’—Morning Star 


“Why do you call that beau- 
‘Ugly old thing?’” Little 
She’s so pretty I’s ’fraid 


Mamma: 
tiful doll an 
Dot: ‘Sh-h-h! 


“You blessed!” cried the doctor’s wife, | she’ll get vain.”’—Good News. 
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A Crisis in the Church. 


The average Protestant layman, though 
he may be a nominal church member or 
pewholder, does not realize the vast impor- 
tance of the Church. He does not clearly 
see or fully appreciate the fact that it pro- 
vides the chief motives, ideals, restraints, 
and discipline of life; that it stands guard 
over the sanctities of the home; that it 
safeguards property with protections that 
no police force provides; that it contributes 
to the market-place the moral influences 
most needed there; that it equips the court 
with principles of justice without which 
human society would dissolve; and that it 
constantly replenishes the enthusiasms that 
support education. 

‘The average man does not fully realize 
his responsibility to the Church. He often 
merely throws it a few coppers when he 
ought to give it his best life. He discourages 
its minister by spending more on a single 
day’s outing than the whole amount which 
he annually doles out to the cause of religion. 
He weakens the pulpit by decreasing his 
subscription as his income increases, so that 
many preachers actually receive a smaller 
daily wage than hod-carriers. He drives 
good men out of the ministry by turning 
his back upon the church on Sunday and 
breaking one or more of the Ten Com- 
mandments every week day. He prevents 
superior young men from entering the sacred 
calling because his flagrant neglect of the 
Church makes the college student feel that 
these present conditions for which he is 
chiefly responsible have robbed the clerical 
office of dignity and power. By his example 
he effectually trains his children to ignore, 
if not despise, religion, for they do not long 
honor as sacred what the father treats with 
indifference. Because he shirks his spiritual 
duties, his wife is compelled to resort to 
bazar, rummage sale, or oyster supper in 
order to pay the minister’s meagre salary, 
when long overdue; and no wonder that she, 
too, in time lays down the heavy task and 
becomes a churchless heathen like her hus- 
band! 

The average man does not realize the 
crisis which the Church faces to-day. He 
occasionally reads some statistical state- 
ment which seems to show that religion is 
more prosperous than ever before and that 
Christianity was never so strong as at present. 
But, if all these optimistic statements are 
true, why are so many churches empty? 
Why smaller salaries for ministers while 
wealth multiplies and the cost of living 
increases? Why such frantic efforts to 
attract people into the pews? Why so many 
catch-penny enterprises to support preach- 
ing? Why such an alarming decrease in the 
number of young men entering the ministry? 
If Christianity is in such a flourishing and 
satisfactory condition, why so many di- 
vorces, scandals, defalcations, mobs, mure 
ders,—so much political bribery, municipal 
corruption, business dishonesty, and legis- 
lative debauchery? 

Even the multitude of philanthropic and 
reformatory activities, abounding every- 
where, themselves reveal the impending 
crisis of the Church. No sane man points 
in pride to the large number and immense 
size of jails and poorhouses as evidence of 
human progress. Humanitarian agencies (ex- 
cellent in themselves) are largely necessary 
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because religion is inoperative where it 
ought to be supreme; and it is inoperative 
because the average man has turned his 
back upon the Church. He gives it no 
adequate part of his income, and he bestows 
upon it little time and no consecrated loyalty. 
The Church is being damned in these days 
for failing to serve humanity faithfully, 
by the very men who have robbed it of 
support or who have left it to serve the flesh 
and the devil! If the average man would 
only sacrifice for it and pour his life into 
it as he ought, a large part of the world’s 
reformatory work would be unnecessary. 
Help the Church to touch the hearts of 
people with the spirit of Jesus,—re-create life 
at its source and centre,—and then men will 
fast abandon follies and outgrow evils. 
What is needed is not so much a call to 
service, but a demand for consecration: out 
of the new heart will come the noble conduct. 

We hear much about the relation of the 
pulpit to social problems. But this is be- 
ginning at the wrong end. When the aver- 
age man comes to realize his whole duty to 
the Church, then all social problems will be 
placed in the way of speedy solution, so far 
as human imperfection permits. The prob- 
lem of child labor, for instance, is fundamen- 
tally a religious problem. An adequate 
Church will make such conditions impossible; 
but we cannot have that adequate Church 
unless we have the loyal and effective co- 
operation of the average man, not as a 
pewholder, but as a pew occupant, not as a 
subscriber to its funds, but as a worshipper 
at its altar, not as a distant patron of its 
activities, but as a participant in its Sunday- 
school. 

The crisis of the Church is acute just at 
this point. The average man is looking and 
longing and laboring in every direction 
except the Church for deliverance from 
pressing evils. But what is to become of 
the Church, man’s most effective tool for 
social service and personal excellence, when 
the average man insists that some other 
path is the highway to heaven; when for- 
saken by those who ought to equip it with 
power and lead it to victory, it is compelled 
to devote all its energies to the support of a 
minister with an ever-shrinking salary? 

What is to become of the Church if the 
average man, instead of helping it to do 
great things, runs off in hot haste after 
every Oriental vagary or philanthropic en- 
terprise that merely toys with the fringes 
of life? Is it fair to curse the Church for 
its weakness, when the men of substance 
every Sunday morning speed away from it 
as fast as possible in automobiles and those 
who plead for social justice turn their faces 
away from the one institution that does more 
than any other to make- human society 
possible and to promote the moral sentiments 
that make just laws effective? 

When we hear less about the relation of 
the pulpit to social problems and more about 
the obligations of the average man to the 
Church, calling him to help it to the utmost 
that it may be all that it ought to be, then 
the problem of society will begin to be 
solved, because the deep spiritual roots of 
life will then begin to be fed. The one 
effective method of reform and progress is 
inward to the soul, more inner life in the 
spirit of the master, and then all else will 
follow. 

The average man does not realize that 
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the crisis which the Church faces means 
a crisis for civilization. Conditions are more 
serious than our optimists imagine, and the 
danger lies chiefly where seldom suspected. 
Two concrete examples, chosen out of a wide 
experience of similar cases, may throw a little 
light on this truly momentous subject. 

1. A small city in the Middle West, above 
the average in culture and respectability, 
has doubled in population during the last 
generation, by normal growth without 
material changes in race proportions. Its 
wealth is now tenfold greater than in 1875. 
Several hundred palatial homes now adorn 
its well-paved streets, along which many 
automobiles are active on Sundays, but 
they are seldom seen near the churches! 
Four small religious societies have died in 
this period and none been organized. All 
the church buildings now iti use are in poorer 
repair than at the beginning of the period. 
The number of men now attending morning 
services is not as large as then, the salaries 
of the ministers are relatively smaller, and 
the churches do not to-day exercise so strong 
an influence upon the community. 

The average man of Protestant inheri- 
tance in that town is at present compara- 
tively indifferent to the cause of religion as 
represented by the churches. He seldom 
takes more than a perfunctory interest in 
their affairs. Probably he could not tell 
the difference between their creeds. His 
children in the high school would find diffi- 
culty in turning to any passage in the Bible. 
This has come about, not because the churches 
have been recreant, but because he has 
ceased to care for the things of the spirit, 
which the Church represents. 

Now does some one declare that the 
Church is wholly to blame for this state of 
affairs? But is this fair and just? When 
you find a poor school in a village, where the 
teacher is paid a starvation wage, where 
parental indifference abounds and where 
low ideals and customs prevail, do you hold 
the poorly paid and supported teacher wholly 
responsible? The truth is that it is not 
education that has failed, but chiefly that 
the people have failed. So likewise the 
ministers in that town must not be blamed 
because the average man never opens his 
Bible, seldom attends church, and is in- 
different to what his boy does in the Sunday- 
school. 

But the important point to be emphasized 
is this, the church crisis in that town means 
a serious social crisis, for which the average 
man is responsible. Inquiries about the 
fortunes of persons who were young people 
there twenty-five or thirty years ago will 
call forth many a sad and melancholy 
story: This one divorced. That one? Died 
a drunkard. This one? In jail several 
times. That one? Ran away with another 
man’swife. Thisone? In prison forbribery. 
Thatone? Aconfirmed gambler. This one? 
Shot by his mistress. That one? A no- 
torious swindler. Fortunately, not all re- 
plies would be like these, but an alarmingly 
large proportion, as the writer can certify 
from experience. By the side of the large 
jail that was new in 1876, another, twice 
as large, has recently been built. The jail 
committals have increased much more rapidly 
than the population. Its threshold shows 
increasing wear: those of the churches less! 

2. Take another illustration from a neigh- 
boring State, Some forty years or so ago 
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the member of the faculty of its great uni- 
versity who never went to church was a rare 
exception. Among the 500 convicts in its 
State prison there were almost no college 
graduates. To-day in that same university 
the members of the faculty who regularly 
attend some church and sacrifice for its 
support are in a decided minority! In the 
State prison over 100 of its 700 inmates 
are college men! From less than 1 per 100 
to 1 in every 7! Certainly a most astonish- 
ing and alarming condition of affairs. 

It is not necessary to attempt to state the 
exact relation of cause and effect in this 
startling phenomenon. It will be well, 
however, if the average man will stop a 
moment and seriously ask himself whether 
his personal attitude to religion and the 
Church is what it ought to be.—Dr. J. H. 
Crooker, in the Springfield Republican. 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


Communications for this column are invited, and may 


be sent to the editor at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Santa Cruz, Cal., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
George W. Stone, minister. 
this column, knowing that Mr. Stone is 
making a unique experiment in All Souls’ 
Church, wrote to him asking for some account 
of his work. His reply outlines a kind of 
activity so unusual and suggestive that it 
seems worth while to print it in full: “‘Reply- 
ing to your letter, I have to say that my 
work is so unlike any that you have in the 
East, so far as I know, that it is not, strictly 
speaking, along what I understand to be 
social service lines. We are active, but 
not in that way. I am not trying to organize 
clubs and the usual devices for what may be 
called organized work. I am sick of organiza- 
tion work. That is what I am attempting 
to avoid. So far I have not made enough 
progress to report results, and do not expect 
to be able to do so for some time. I am try- 
ing to make a family church; that is, to 
bring the people together as often as I can, 
and to develop an interest in the family 
idea. We have few regular meetings. Our 
meetings are for some purpose, and that 
purpose may be different every week or 
month. We have aregular ‘Reading Hour’ 
on Thursday evening, when a goodly number 
gather to hear one of our family read for 
half or three quarters of an hour, the reader 
making the selection. Then we discuss the 
article and afterwards have a social time, 
with games for the little ones or a hop in 
the hall above, and cards for the older ones, 
or billiards. Similar less formal gatherings 
take place from time to time. One day, 
or afternoon, some family in the parish will 
occupy the Home Room for entertaining 
their own friends. For this no charge is made, 
but no expense to the Church Home is 
incurred. I give lectures occasionally with 
the reflectoscope, for the people who gather, 
and on such occasions our folk invite their 
friends to come and help them enjoy it. 
Last reading hour, Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘School 
of Life’ was read. Before that Dr. Hale’s 
“My Double and how He undid Me.’ Be- 
fore that I read Mr. Knapp’s article on 
Japan in January’s Atlantic, a subject very 
much alive on this coast. The Junior Church 


(our Sunday-school) gave their friends a 
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St. Valentine’s party on Saturday evening 
last. About one hundred or more gathered 
for that. All sorts of amusements were in 
order. We have lectures, whenever any- 
thing comes along that is interesting. I 
gave an illustrated: lecture on ‘Playgrounds’ 
last week, and repeat it by request next 
Saturday evening. Our Junior Church is 
the centre of work among the young. It 
is divided into four sections. Over each 
section is a principal, an associate, and an 
assistant. This makes it sure that some one 
will be present to attend to the work each 
Sunday. Often more than one is present. 
The opening service under my charge is 
together, in Hackley Hall, where we have 
music and a reading, or talk, each Sunday, 
after which the sections separate, each hay- 
ing a room to itself for the section work. 
The sections dismiss without coming together 
for closing. So far it has worked very well. 
We have no thought of changing it in any 
way. The church is well filled on Sundays, 
and there seems to be quite an interest in 
our work in the city. We are interested 
in Civic Improvement, and do all we can 
to help it along. We have only one Club, 
and that will probably be given up at the 
end of the year. We feel like making one 
family out of the whole church, and dropping 
the machinery idea. We find plenty to do 
without having any special organization to 
do it. Our Women’s Alliance is active, 
but their work, like the work of the church, 
is clearly marked. We get on very well 
without a lot of presidents, secretaries, and 
committees. So you will observe that re- 


ports are not easily made for such a church | 


any more than it would be easy to make a 
report about one’s family life.” 

Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, minister. It is the 
custom in this church for the minister to 
preach every spring a special course of 
sermons. ‘This year the series will be given 
in April on the general subject, ‘‘The People 
and Social Justice.’”’ The topics for each 
Sunday are: April 3, “‘Who are the People 
and what is Social Justice?’”’ April 10, ‘“‘Do 


the People want Social Justice?”? April 17, 
“Who are the People that are for and against 
Social Justice?” April 24, ““How may the 
People obtain Social Justice?”’ 

Dorchester, Mass., First Parish, Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes, minister. The societies 
in this parish are the Women’s Alliance, 
the Mather Club, the Benevolent Society, 
the Wednesday Morning Sewing Club, and 
the Nathaniel Hall Society.. The Women’s 
Alliance has a membership of 151. Speakers 
from outside and home talent about equally 
divide the eight meetings. Of the several 
committees the most important is the Post- 
office Mission. The Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change has a special province in reaching 
out a friendly hand, as its name implies, 
to the forlorn, the sick, and isolated. The 
Exchange now has 245 libraries scattered 
through 38 States, and the First Parish 
Branch has furnished a goodly number of 
them. A Junior Cheerful Letter Committee 
from Nathaniel Hall Society now takes an 
interest in this work. The Literature Com- 
mittee has always a place ready for books 
and magazines of all kinds. Lightships off 
the coast, logging camps in the back woods, 
and many a remote and bookless community 
benefit by this kindly work. The committee 
has sent away three barrels so far this season 
with more to follow. The Benevolent Society. 
The object of the Benevolent Society is to 
make strong and useful garments, ‘‘about 
1,000 of which are donated each year to 
various worthy charities. It also employs 
a number of needy sewing women with whom 
the officials or members are personally ac- 
quainted, some having been on the list 
many years.” A few years ago a reserve 
fund was established which enables the 
society to extend its work by yearly sub- 
scriptions to several local charities doing 
vital work in the community. The Wednes- 
day Morning Sewing Club.. The Sewing Club 
has for a number of years sent contributions 
regularly to a school for colored people in 
the South. ‘‘In addition it has from time 
to time given assistance to the Dorchester 
| Relief Society, the Dorchester District Nurse, 
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the Dorchester Dispensary, the Salvation 
Army, and the Blind Babies’ Infancy Society 
of Jamaica Plain.”’ Nathaniel Hall Society. 
The work of the society is conducted by 
three committees, the Guild Committee, 
the Lend-a-Hand Committee, and the Citizen- 
ship Committee. The Guild Committee 
conducts the devotional services of the 
society. The ‘‘Lend-a-Hand Committee” 
co-operates with the charitable organizations 
of Dorchester and directs the charitable work 
of the Nathaniel Hall Society. The society’s 
members make friendly visits to shut-ins 
and others needing sympathy and cheer. 
Fifteen of such persons are now being visited. 
At Thanksgiving and Christmas through this 
committee the society gave dinners and 
other gifts to many needy families in Dor- 
chester, about one-third of which were 
Catholic. The Citizenship Committee in 
the past has arranged for addresses at its 
regular meetings and for’ special lectures 
upon civic conditions and improvements, 
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church has gained the confidence and sup- 
port of some of the influential men and 
women of the city, and it has a good nucleus 
of loyal members. The service of dedica- 
tion was an impressive occasion. The 
church, with ladies’ parlors and vestibule, 
was crowded with members of the society 
and friends. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave the 
dedicatory address; and Rev. John Colman 


| Adams, D.D., of Hartford preached the 
sermon. On the rostrum were seated rep- 
resentatives of nearly every Protestant 


church of the city, including the Salvation 
Army. Neighboring Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches were represented by del- 
egates. Fraternal greetings from the 


churches of Waterbury were extended inj} 


most hospitable and brotherly fashion by 
Rey. John G. Davenport, D.D., minister 
of the Second Congregational Church. 
This is the second church dedicated in the 
State of Connecticut during the present 
year, which represents the combined forces 
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inspiration of moral and spiritual helpfulness. 
The writer recalls the impression made in 
several such instances, although many years 
have elapsed since then, and now and then 
a name has been forgotten which would 
gladly be recalled. 

The choice of minister and of place is not 
an easy one and it may be well for each 
party to the desired contract to be more 
appreciative of ‘‘the other side.” 

LISTENER. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A Message from England. 


The following report on Sunday-School 
affairs is from a Birmingham (England) news- 
paper. It has interested me greatly be- 
cause of the light it throws on such a promi- 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


and now aims to further the interests of 
good government and civic welfare in all 
ways within its power. 


The Waterbury (Conn.) Church. 


On the evening of February 10 a most 
attractive and convenient church build- 
ing was dedicated in the city of Water- 
bury, Conn., to be the home of All Souls’ 
Church, Universalist-Unitarian. This new 
society was organized scarcely two years 
ago by Rey. W. F. Dickerman, D.D., the 
secretary of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention. The church building is ex- 
cellently located in a rapidly growing res- 
idential section of the city, where its future 
of usefulness and influence seems assured. 
The structure is of cement, and it is most 
tasteful and attractive. Should the society 
grow, as is now anticipated, it would, with 
the aid of increased numbers and resources, 
build a larger auditorium, as its church 
structure and the present building would 
become its parish house. Already the 


of Unitarians and Universalists in a united 
liberal church. The first was in New Lon- 
don, under the devoted and efficient leader- 
ship of Rev. Howard Colby Ives. The 
Waterbury society is most happy in that 
it still retains the services of Dr. Dickerman 
as its minister. 


Pulpit Candidates. 


Interesting communications to the Regis- 
ter from the late Rev. Mr. Kimball and 
others lead me to say, I trust not inoppor- 
tunely, that from some knowledge of cir- 
cumstances connected with the search for 
a pastor, I believe the majority of candidates 
may feel assured that, when not chosen, they 
are by no means passed by with indifference. 

The final decision by the parish is often 
a matter of great difficulty; the ‘‘ unanimous” 
call is not infrequently a necessary and 
proper compromise, and the subsequent 
course of many is followed with interest by 
those who received from their brief minis- 
trations some word of enlightment or some 


nent character as Sir Oliver Lodge, for in- 
formation regarding the Inglish spirit toward 
Sunday Schools, and as a glimpse into 
the meeting described, with its ‘‘applause,”’ 
“hear, hear,’’ etc. These points reveal the 
accent of those listening. 

“The presentation of the certificates 
awarded in respect of the examinations fol- 
lowing the course of lectures of the Sunday- 
School Forward Movement took place 
at the Birmingham University last night. 
Sir Oliver Lodge presided, and the certifi- 
cates were distributed by the Lord Mayor 
[Alderman W. H. Bowater]. 

“Sir Oliver Lodge said he was there to show 
his appreciation of the work that had been 
going on and of the great ability and enthu- 
siasm with which it had been conducted by 
Mr. Roscoe. [Applause.] They of the 
University owed a great debt to Mr. Roscoe 
for his work there. He was of the utmost 
value to them as head of the Men’s Training 
College for Teachers. [‘Hear, hear.’] He 
exercised the best possible influences on the 
seventy or eighty men he had under him, 
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and he had undertaken no light task. He 
came to them from Oxford as a man of ex- 
traordinary character and ability, and so 
they had found him. The lectures for Sun- 
day-School teachers had been got up by Mr. 
Paxton, and he thought Mr. Paxton must. 
feel gratified at their success. This year 
the lectures had been given to teachers of 
the junior classes, and that night’s gathering 
was in connection with those lectures. It 
was a long time since he [Sir Oliver] taught 
in the Sunday School, though he did at one 
time in his youth. He had been too much 
occupied to undertake that sort of duty of 
late years, but he felt it to be a vitally im- 
portant and a very difficult work, more diffi- 
cult now than it was in his youth. In his 
youth, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many of the present discoveries had 
not been made, and the atmosphere was, 
so to speak, clearer, more orthodox, and less 
perturbed than it was, at any rate, about 
twenty years ago. They had just passed 
through stormy times, but they had now 
got into calmer water, feeling all the stronger 
for the passage. They were carrying on the 
work, each of them in his own way, with a 
full assurance that the faith was stronger 
and brighter and more wholesome and larger 
than it would have been but for the discoy- 
eries that had been made. [Applause.] 
Children now could be taught with a breadth 
and an interest which in the earlier days 
was hardly possible, but to do this required 
a good deal of information on the part of the 
teacher and a good deal of skill in the mode of 
imparting knowledge. A teacher taught 
what he himself believed,—he could not 
teach effectively or honestly anything else,— 
but with regard to the manner and the 
method there was clearly much to be learned 
from an experienced and trained teacher. 
Their work in that Univesity was to turn 
out a large number of trained teachers every 
year, and Mr. Roscoe presided over that 
work in the case of the men. That training, 
which at one time was not very much be- 
lieved in, had been found by teachers, pri- 
mary and secondary, to be of the utmost 
benefit.” 
* * * 

“In the old days—he spoke for himself— 
they used to learn at the expense of the class. 
[Laughter.] They made their mistakes in 
public, as he had been told was the case 
with domestic servants to this day. [Laugh- 
ter.]} A cook who wanted to learn cooking 
took a place and called herself a cook— 
[{laughter]—sometines a good plain cook— 
[loud laughter]—and the result was more or 
less edible, as in their case it was more or 
less edifying. [Laughter.] But it was 
better to learn their lessons first, it was 
better to avoid some of the mistakes. Of 
course they must make some, but they 
wanted to get assisted over them as speedily 
as possible, and to get the advantage of the 
experience of others before they began was a 
great help. That was where the human 
race had such an advantage over all other 
existence, for it could pass on information. 
So we stood on the shoulders of the past, 
and even people of small original powers 
could be trained to be very competent 
teachers if they had the love of teaching 
and the love of children in their souls. It 
was a public service that they were doing, 
and they wished to do it in the best possible 
way. There was one prize which he had 
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been asked to deliver, not to one of the stu- 
dents, but on behalf of the students. It was 
a testimonial to the gentleman who had so 
effectively initiated and organized and car- 


ried out those courses of lectures. [Ap- 
plause.] He referred to Mr. Paxton. [Ap- 
plause.] 


“On behalf of the students, Sir Oliver then 
presented Mr. Paxton with a handsome 
five-volume edition of Hastings’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of the Bible.’ 

“Mr. Joseph Hood spoke in high terms of 
Mr. Paxton’s work.” 

* * * 

“The Lord Mayor, before presenting the 
certificates, said he himself had been a Sun- 
day-School teacher. As a teacher he did 
not know that he was much of a success. 
He hoped and believed he was earnest and 
sincere, but he suffered with the rest of the 
teachers in that school from a want of 
method, a want that the course of lectures 
delivered by Mr. Roscoe would have sup- 
plied. Whether it was right or wrong, 
there was certainly less religious teaching 
in the day schools to-day than in former 
days, and so they must all know that Sunday- 
School instruction was of more importance 


Deaths. 


POPE.—At Brookline, March 25, 1910, Josephine L. 
Hyde, wife of the late Holly K. Pope of Boston, 


A LIFE-LONG UNITARIAN. 


Miss Martha R. Hunt, who died at Somerville, March 
15, aged eighty-seven years and four months, was in cer- 
tain respects a remarkable woman. A few years since 
she made a gift of $15,000 to the American Unitarian 
Association, and is still further to remember it in her 
last will and testament. Her funeral took place on 
Thursday the 17th, and on that occasion her pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Pierson, spoke in part, as follows:— 

“Miss Hunt came to Somerville several years ago, from 
the old community at Charlestown, made up of some 
of the best families of New England, and by reason of 
her generous impulses has filled a large place and had 
an extended influence in our city. Miss Hunt loved her 
old home, cherished the traditions of Charlestown, the 
character of her revered father, and specially the ancient 
church where she worshipped, under the pastorates of 
Drs. Walker and Ellis. 

“Tn her youth Miss Hunt must have been of exceptional 
and brilliant beauty, and in her maturity and age was a 
most attractive person. She was cultivated, intelligent, 
refined,—of a clear and strong mind and purpose,—a 
person of marked individuality, self-reliance, and inde- 
pendence of character. Though she was of an ardent, 
impetuous, somewhat eager and impatient temperament, 
yet it was a fault—if it were a fault—that was condoned, 
softened, chastened, by her noble, generous, affectionate 
moods. 

‘Miss Hunt held something of the same relation to 
Somerville that Mr. Carnegie sustains to the country at 
large. Although she was not a woman of great wealth, 
as the world accounts wealth,—marking it by millions, 
rather than by thousands,—yet I suppose there was not 
another individual, in this city of Somerville who has 
given so much money for the public good as she. There 
is hardly a charity among us that has not been the object 
of her most generous benefactions. The Hospital in the 
city, the Floating Hospital for Children at Boston, the 
Associated Charities, the Home for the Aged, gifts to 
the Unitarian church and denomination to which she was 
most devotedly attached, personal and private bene- 
factions,—these are the evidences of her large and gen- 
erous heart. She sought also to minister to the poor 
and unfortunate, and loved to lavish some of her choicest 
gifts upon her friends. 

“Miss Hunt was most modest and unostentatious in 
all her gifts, but there are two that will specially per- 
petuate her name and influence. As you walk along 
Highland Avenue at Easter or at Christmas, and hear the 
merry peals of the chimes in the church tower, or on the 
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anniversary of our National Independence listen to the 
inspiring notes of “America,” or on Sabbath morning 
catch the strains of some of the sweet hymns of faith and 
hope that have comforted the hearts of so many of the 
children of men, you will be grateful for the generous 
impulse of the woman who made this pleasure possible. 

“Or when again you go over to Harvard University and 
on the left, as you enter the portal of Appleton Chapel, 
see a beautiful mural marble monument, a portrait bust 
within the niche——a monument alike to her father, the 
idol of her heart, and to his friend, Dr. Walker, once 
President of the College,—when you read the inscription 
beneath, ‘The gift of the daughter of Reuben Hunt,’ 
you will once more bless the gracious and generous deed. 

“Miss Hunt has been an invalid for a long time. There 
have been years of seclusion and confinement at home, 
days and hours of pain and feebleness; but at length the 
perturbed and troubled spirit has found release. Fare- 
well, dear friend, public benefactor, suffering mortal! 
After life’s fitful fever, thou hast such rest as Nature gives 
at last to all her children.” 


ADELINE HAMLIN STETSON, 


The quiet of the Sabbath morning seemed in keeping 
with the word that just before midnight of Saturday, 
March 12, 1910, Mrs. Adeline Hamlin Stetson had peace- 
fully passed into the “Silent Land.” Her going was un- 
expected, for on the previous Sunday, in her usual good 
health, she, with the younger son and the daughter, had 
occupied the family pew at church. 

Adeline Hamlin, the daughter of Elijah L. and Eliza 
(Choaté) Hamlin, and the niece of vice-president Hannibal 
Hamlin, was born in Columbia Falls, Me., Aug. 11, 1826. 
When she was nine or ten years of age, her parents moved 
to Bangor, where the remainder of her long life was spent. 
On Nov. 13, 1845, she was married to George Stetson, who 
was one of the city’s most prosperous and prominent men 
of affairs. Mr. Stetson died June rs, 1891, at the age of 
eighty-four. Both Mr. and Mrs. Stetson were known for 
their strength of character and their kindly spirit. Their 
benefactions were many, and in keeping with their ample 
means. 

Mrs. Stetson was a member of the Independent Con- 
gregational Society. Her first minister was Dr. Frederic 
H. Hedge, whom she well remembered. In a paper pre- 
pared for the Women’s Alliance on “Reminiscences of 
Dr. Hedge” she says of him: “I consider it a great bless- 
ing that I was so young in life under the influence of such 
a preacher. No gloomy theology ever came from him, 
but lessons of truth and reverence were unconsciously 
received.”’ Her life having covered so large a part of 
the history of New England Unitarianism, and her per- 
sonal acquaintance with so many leaders of the denomina- 
tion, gave her an intense interest in all that pertained to 
the welfare of liberal religion. She was a fine example of 
the noble-minded and self-reliant Unitarian. The spirit 
of reverence was instinctive with her; she delighted in a 
cheerful and dignified service of worship. In an article on 
“Reverence”’ she wrote, “Our cheerful modern churches 
do not awe the soul as the solemn magnificence of 
European cathedrals do, but a feeling of reverence per- 
vades the place, and is more sympathetic with our thoughts 
and aspirations than gather under any vaulted roof of 
the Old World. . . . There is no irreverence in the kindly 
nod and greeting of a congregation: it is so human that 
it appeals to the loving side of our nature, and in no way 
excludes the spirit of reverence.”’ 

The community and the church suffer a great loss in 
the death of Mrs. Stetson. There was the spirit of youth 
in her cheerful, gracious manner: her self-reliance marked 
even her last day. She never allowed her strong convic- 
tions in any way to mar the courtesy to another who 
differed from her. She freely gave encouragement and 
support to whatever made for the welfare of the commu- 
nity. Her family found in her the devotion and strength 
of a noble womanhood, and her friends the graces of true 
Hers was a beautiful life. 

Ava Roy Scorr. 
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than when it was given more in the middle 
of the week. [Applause.] He wished long- 
continued success to the admirable work 
of teaching teachers. [Applause.]’’ 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Field Work. 

As a result of Mr. Shurtleff’s recent trip 
West through Iowa, Illinois, and Southern 
Minnesota, six or seven additions will no 
doubt be made to the national organization. 

Several expressions of appreciation for 
having sent Mr. Shurtleff have been most 
gratifying, and show how valuable have 
been our efforts to advance the cause. 

From one comes the word: “I desire to 
thank you for sending Mr. Shurtleff to us. 
He was with us one evening, and we had a 
very good time together. We all enjoyed 
seeing and hearing him. He gave us some 
helpful hints, and, while we are quite well 
organized, have no doubt we shall get good 
from his visit.”’ : 

Another writes, “It is an event to have a 
visitor like Mr. Shurtleff come along with 
his friendship and news. We enjoyed his 
visit very much. We had good congrega- 
tions for us, and I think he was pleased with 
his reception, and I am sure that our people 
enjoyed his visit to the church as well as his 
messages.’’ 


Life Memberships. 


Has your union made some one a life 
member this year? It is a splendid way 
in which to invest ten dollars and to show 
appreciation of the services of some beloved 
minister, president, or secretary. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that the 
membership list has grown so rapidly. Miss 
Melvin has continued her effective work 
since the fair last October, and the growth 
of the list continues. Early in the autumn 
we had 85 life members. After the fair the 
number had increased to 136. It has now 
gone up to 152, of which about 60 were 
secured by Miss Melvin. 

This gain has added $670 to our endow- 
ment fund, in addition to the memorial 
fund which came into existence at the time 
of the fair. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, April 6, will be conducted by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte of Boston. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, April 4, at 11 o’clock. 
Officers of other branehes cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet in the Unitarian Church in Way- 
erley, Monday, April 4. Rev. C. A. Allen, 
host. Luncheon at 1 p.m. Subject of 


paper, ‘‘Reverence.”” Take Waverley trolley 
at Park Street to end of the line. 
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The Women’s Ministerial Conference will 
meet at 2 P.M., April 4, in Ballou Hall, 
Universalist Building, 361 Boylston Street. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, assisted by Rev. 
Florence K. Crooker, will preside. Members 
will lunch at their own convenience. 


The Post-office Mission workers of the 
Middle States and Canada will meet at 
11 A.M., Monday, April 4, at 104 East 20th 
Street, New York. Every one interested 
in the distribution of Unitarian literature 
is most cordially invited to attend. Mr. 
C. E. St. John will preside. 


In honor of the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale’s birthday a special service will be held 
in the Wollaston Unitarian Church, Sunday, 
April 3, at 4.30 o’clock. Addresses will be 
delivered by the Rev. Calvin Stebbins of 
Framingham and the Rev. Rufus B. Tobey 
of Wollaston. All are invited. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, April 4, 
1910, at 10.30 A.M. At the morning session 
there will be an address by the Rey. J. C. 
Hodgin on “Philosophical Conditions in 
England.’”’ Mr. Hodgin has lately returned 
from Europe where he has been pursuing 
philosophical studies. Lunch will be served 
at 12.30 P.M. At the afternoon session Mr. 
Edward H. Chandler, secretary of the 
Twentieth Century Club, will speak on “The 
Character of Public Amusements in Boston.” 
Mr. Chandler has been engaged in making 
a special investigation of this question. 
All Unitarian ministers are invited to be 
present. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
will hold a public rally at the church of the 
Messiah, Park Avenue and 34th Street, 
New York, on the evening of Sunday, April 
10, at 8 o’clock. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
President of the Fellowship, will preside. 
Addresses on the general subject of ‘‘ The 
Church and the Social Question: What 
should the Church say and do in the Face 
of the Social Injustice of Our Time’ will 
be given by Rev. Charles Graves of Passaic, 
N. J., Rev. Lyman M. Greenman of Yon- 
kers, N.Y., Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair, N.J. All are cordially invited 


to attend. 
Churches. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—All Souls’ Church: 
On Wednesday evening, March 16, occurred 
the installation of Rev. Daniel Roy Freemen, 
with an audience that taxed the seating 
capacity of the auditorium. Scripture was 
read and prayer offered by Rev. Charles 
E. Park of the First Church of Boston. 
After the singing of a hymn by the congre- 
gation Rev. Charles Conklin, superintend- 
ent of Universalist churches for New Eng- 
land, gave one of two addresses of the even- 
ing on ‘‘The Vocation of a Liberal Church.” 
Liberalism, he said, wherever it exists, dif- 
fers from orthodoxy not so much in its 
theology as in its habit of mind. Ortho- 
doxy holds to a system of religious beliefs 
which it regards as closed and final. Lib- 
eralism expects fresh light. Orthodoxy fears 
new truth. Liberalism welcomes nothing 
so eagerly as new truth. Everywhere, in 
advancing history, in developing human 
nature, in growing scientific knowledge, in 
the vast and intricate wonders of nature, 
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increasingly known, liberalism thinks that 
it adds new words to the vocabulary with 
which it hears God speak. With a plea for 
the faith that makes faithful he closed his 
address. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
delivered the second address upon the same 
subject. Man, he said, is incurably re- 
ligious. In their serious moments all think- 
ing men must realize with awe, if not with 
reverence, their uttermost dependence upon 
the One Who Is. ‘To supply the need for 
worship, worship that shall not violate 
reason, that shall fire the emotions, that 
shall invigorate the whole man, head, heart, 
and hand,—this is the function of a lib- 
eral church. Dr. William Gallagher of 
Thayer Academy then extended to Mr. 
Freeman the right hand of welcome to the 
community. In very happy vein Dr. Gal- 
lagher called the new minister to ‘‘a man’s 
work.” The problem that confronted him, 
he said, had to do not with a theological 
trinity, but with a practical trinity, with a 
town geographically divided into three parts 
and cut into by diverse interests. He en- 
joined Mr. Freeman to concern himself 
with those things which pertain to common 
welfare. Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, a for- 
mer minister and now pastor of the Unita- 
rian church in Montreal, gave the conclud- 
ing address, which consisted of a “‘charge 
to the people.’”’” His conception of a church 
as a group of persons, not one alone a min- 
ister, but all ministers, each holding himself 
responsible for maintaining unsullied the high 
ideal of life for which the institution stands, 
the preacher but a leader among equals, he 
proclaimed with sincerity and power. The 
evening throughout was one of unusual 
friendliness of feeling and candor of utterance. 
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Personals. 

Rev. Henry T. Secrist, who resigned re- 
cently from All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
has accepted a call to the church of Mead- 
ville, Pa., and will begin his new pastorate 
on Sunday, April 3. 


Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson, who has 
just accepted the call of the First Uni- 
tarian parish, is a native of the eastern 
part of Worcester County, having been 
born in Clinton in 1870, and having lived 
the greater part of his life in that town. 
He prepared for the ministry, after gradu- 
ating from high school and a few years’ 
experience in the office of the Bigelow car- 
pet company, at the Meadville Theological 
School, supplemented by a year in Eu- 
rope, spent mainly in Goettingen and Ox- 
ford. His business experience led to his 
receiving a flattering offer from the First 
National Bank in Clinton, which he ac- 
cepted, and for two years he continued his 
studies while working in the bank. In 
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1898 he was ordained and installed pas- 
tor of the Berlin Unitarian church, resigning, 
after nearly four years of successful work, 
to travel in Europe with his wife. Upon 
his return he was again induced to take a 
responsible position in the Clinton bank 
from which he recently resigned. He has 
had several calls to renew his ministerial 
duties permanently, but has always refused. 
It was quite a surprise to his many friends 
that he consented to take the Northfield 
church. In 1897 he was married in New 
York to Miss Adele Barney, a well-known 
magazine writer and editor, and who has 
been very prominent in club life and church 
work in both Berlin and Clinton. Mr. 
Wilson begins his pastorate the first of May. 
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Centenary of James Freeman Clarke. 


The service at 11 o’clock on Sunday, 
April 3, at the Church of the Disciples will 
commemorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of James Freeman Clarke, 
April 4. 7 

Dr. Robert Collyer, for many years the 
friend of Dr. Clarke, will be present and will 
participate in the exercises, also Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
The sermon will be preached by Dr. De 
Normandie. 

It is deeply regretted that Dr. Ames, the 
present beloved minister of the church, will 
be unable to be present, but he has entered 
into the plans of the occasion with interest, 
and throughout his ministry has paid con- 
tinual tribute to the life of his predecessor. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


The centennial of the birth of James 
Freeman Clarke will be observed at a pub- 
lic meeting at Arlington Street Church on 
April 4, at 7.45 o’clock, under the auspices 
of the Boston Association of Ministers, the 
American Unitarian Association, and the 
Ministerial Union, in all of which Dr. 
Clarke was actively interested. The ser- 
vice will be conducted by Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, with congregational hymns 
and anthems by the Arlington Street Church. 
choir. Addresses will be given by Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D., Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Lit.D., and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, touching upon the different 
phases of Dr. Clarke’s life-work. Cards of 
invitation have been sent to our churches 


extended to others and the general public. 
Committee: William H. Lyon, Bradley 
Gilman, B. F. McDaniel, Seth C. Beach, 
Theodore D. Bacon, Christopher R. Eliot. 


Rev. William Brown. 


Rev. William Brown of Tyngsboro, a Uni- 
tarian minister, whose death in that town 
is announced, was born in Concord on Sept. 


10, 1838. He was the eighth in descent from | 
Thomas Browne, one of the original set- 
tlers of Concord. He was an alumnus of | 
Amherst College and of the Harvard Divin- | 
ity School, from which he was graduated in 
1863. He has had settlements as minister 
in Sherborn, Walpole, N.H., West Bridge- 
water, and Tyngsboro. He retired from the 
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active ministry in 1902, but continued to 
live in Tyngsboro until his death. He 
served the town as chairman of its school 
board and as chairman of the trustees of 
the public library. His last work was the 
collection and publication of the town cen- 
tennial proceedings. 

Mr. Brown is survived by his widow, who 
was Salome S. Williams of Taunton, daugh- 
ter of Francis D. Williams, who was a 
lineal descendant of Richard Williams, the 
first settler of Taunton, and by three chil- 
dren, Mrs. George W. Alger of West Bridge- 


water, Rev. William Channing Brown, field | 


secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Ophelia S. Brown of 
Tyngsboro. The funeral was held in the 
First Parish Church at Tyngsboro, and 
burial was in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, 
Concord. A more extended tribute to Mr. 
Brown’s memory will appear next week. 
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Pleasantries, 


An American lady who is spending this 
winter in Athens heard a compatriot inquire 
in a photograph shop for “‘a picture of the 
Niké Venus.” 


‘Ho, all ye dyspeptics!” says a quack at 
the head of his advertisement. But that is 
exactly what dyspeptics won’t do. If they 
would hoe vigorously they might not need 
any medicine. 


Builder’s Man: “Hi, guv’ner, that new 
row of ’ouses in Maple Grove are all fallen 
down like a pack o’ cards.” Builder: 
“Tdiot! Didn’t I tell you not to take the 
scaffolding down till you’d put the wall- 
papers up?’’—London Opinion. 


Michael Dugan, a journeyman plumber, 
was sent by his employer to the High- 
tower mansion to repair a gas leak in the 
drawing-room. When the butler admitted 
him, he said to Dugan: ‘‘ You are requested 
to be careful of the floors. They have just 
been polished.” ‘‘They’s no danger iv me 
slippin’ on thim,’’ replied Dugan. “I hov 
spikes in me shoes.”’—Lippincott’s. 


A stranger entered a church in the middle 
of the sermon and seated himself in the back 
pew. After a while be began to fidget. 
Leaning over to the white-haired man at his 
side, evidently an old member of the con- 
gregation, he whispered, ‘‘How long has he 
been preaching?”’ ‘‘Thirty or forty years, 
I think,’ the old man answered. “I don’t 
know exactly.” ‘‘I’ll stay, then,’ decided 
the stranger. ‘‘He must be nearly done.” 


When Consul Boak was travelling through 
the South, the train stopped in a small town, 
and he went to a near-by store to make a 
purchase. ‘The storekeeper could not change 
the bill. Beside the door was an old negro 
sitting on a box whittling a stick. ‘‘Uncle,” 
said Mr. Boak, ‘“‘can you change a twenty- 
dollar bill?’ At first the negro looked up 
in surprise; then, seeing the earnest look in 
Mr. Boak’s face, he hastily rose, took off 
his slouch hat, bowed, and said, ‘“‘’Deed an 
Ah cain’t, boss; but Ah ’preciates de honor 
you has confu’hed on me, jis’ de same!” 


At a dinner recently, says the Washington 
Star, Prof. Percival Lowell told an amusing 
story of an old woman he once had as house- 
keeper, to whom he made a sporting offer. 
“‘Janet,’”’ he said to her one day, “‘the very 
next planet I discover I will make you a 
present of $5.’’ ‘“‘You are very kind, sir,” 
she replied, ‘‘and I am sure I hope you will 
soon discover one.’’ Several months went 
by, and no planets were discovered. ‘‘ The 
fact of the matter is, ma’am,”’ confided the 
old woman at last to Mrs. Lowell, “I do 
think the professor goes out at night and 
discovers planets on the sly.” 


A gentleman who has evidently abundant 
leisure has amused himself by skimming 
the English dictionary, and the harvest of 
obsolete and Latinized words which he 
gathered in an hour is as amazing as it is 
amusing. Writing upon a foggy day, he 
says that in the language of the lexicon 
“the sombrous and smoky atmosphere in 
which he is nubilated makes it immanely 
difficult for him to discover his ubiety. 
What can be more odible,’’ he goes on, 
“than the sight of a lasslorn nome en- 
deavoring to impinguate a waped kitling, 
unless while meandering in paludal places 
one chances upon the spectacle of a nul- 
lifidian nubbling tutanag from the person 
of a tozy jobbernowl.”’ That is good dic- 
tionary 
States.” 


English, but it is not Sy ye! 
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